Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girv FROM 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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CHINA MANIA. 


HE present mania is for collecting and dis- 
playing old china and pottery of all sorts 
and descriptions. The handsomer the better; but 
even if ugly and old-fashioned, it will be prized 
and sought after. Collectors frequent auctions, 
wherever they are held, in search of family heir- 
looms, and many an old plate .of India china, 
long since stowed away. among the articles of 
no value on top shelves of kitchen cupboards, is 
now brought out and promoted to ornamental 
uses. 
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here and there 
wherever there: is space between pictures and 
carvings, an’! in some instances these displays 
remind the uneducated critic of similar ones seen 
in china shops, But however questionable the 
taste, the dictates of fashion must be obeyed, and 
the mania is growing stronger instead of dimin- 
ishing, while fabulous prices are paid for relics 
of medieval wares. Only recently a collector 
with more money than wit gave. fifty thousand 
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Fig. 2.—Bivue CasHmMere WRAPPER. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anp Cuevior Crors Sur. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 15-22. 
Fies. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


pounds for a mantel set of three vases, said to be | the choice collection. 
several centuries old. 


« EN CENTS. 
aN ADVANCE. 


the shelves will be filled with specimens selected 


If real relics are wanting, 
Of course imitators and makers of counterfeits | for beauty alone—decorated china rich with the 


ceived with the clever imitations offered. 


will find large inducements to-ply their trades, | handiwork of Chinese or French artists ; or if the 
and even the experts themselves will often be de- 


Her 
indeed, we see evidences that the malady h: 
crossed the Atlantic, and relic hunters are ferret- 


ing out antiques of various kinds to furnish cab- 
inets and bric-d-brac tables. 


haps secure some elegant old book-case or cab- 
inet with glass doors, and therein will be displayed 
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but little from ordinary oil-painting. 
| 
As antique furniture | 
is also in great request, the connoisseur will per- 


YEARS OLD.—(For description see Supplement.) 


collector be likewise an amateur, he may even 
| venture to try his own hand at copying or origi- 
| nating, for the art of painting on china differs 
Paints may 

be had at the artists’ material. shops prepared for 

the purpose, being accompanied with a flux, which, 


when placed in the kiln, causes the colors to melt 
| and become permanent. 

} 
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We have known of ex- 


quisite tea and dessert sets, fruit dishes, etc., 


Fig. 4.—Scit ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 
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being decorated by ladies of taste, each piece with 
a different subject, the whole costing but a tenth 
of what would be asked by the importer, After 
the painting is done it can be sent to a china 
dealer to be fired, at a trifling additional charge. 
For articles which do not require frequent wash- 
ing, the simple process known as decalcomanie 
will answer very well, and very pretty card -re- 
ceivers may be thus decorated. 

‘or those who desire to suspend their china, 
after the manner before described, as ornaments 
to their walls, we would suggest this as the most 
convenient method: take strong dress hooks 
(those with springs are best), and place four of 
them on the outer rim of a plate, at equal dis- 
tances apart. They must then be clinched so as 
_ to hold on tightly, the part intended for sewing 
on, with the spring, being left on the back of the 
plate. Now pass a piece of strong wire across 
from one to the other on opposite sides, so as to 
hold them very securely, and thus you are pro- 
vided with the means of hanging them, Of 
course very large or heavy articles, such as bowls, 
will need, in addition, a wire or cord passed un- 
der the bottom rim so as to insure their being 
hung safely. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ge Owing to an unprecedented in- 
crease in subscriptions, the delivery of 
Back Numbers of Harper’s WEEKLY 
and Harper’s Bazar for 1876 will be 
somewhat delayed. They will be for- 
warded as soon as reprinted. 





Harrer’s Macazineé, WEEXzY, 
AND Bazar PostaGé FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or HaArpER’s Bazar will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 


PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


(@™ A new Serial Story by this admired and 
popular author will begin in the February Num- 
ber of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, under the title of 


“DANIEL DERONDA.” 


dt is a story of English life, and it will be contin- 
ued in monthly parts. The title of Book I. of the 
story is “ THE SPOILED CHILD.” 





@" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 


WEEKLY for February § contains another install- 
ment of 


“THE DEVIL’S CHAIN,” 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M.?., 


Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” etc. This striking 
Temperance Story increases in interest as it pro- 
a7 CSSCS. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 12. 





THE WALL-PAPER. 


HEN the house has been properly ori- 
ented, so that it commands the most 
sunshine and the best views possible, when 
it has been built to our fancy, cupboards and 
wardrobes and wall closets and drawers as 
we always vowed we would have them when 
we had a house of our own, and the bright 
spruce wood-work within—if we have not 
chosen hard woods—looks every where so 
fresh and smells so sweet that it seems a 
shame it can not remain so, we have to turn 
our attention to the paper and paint which 
are to line each room as the mason-bee lines 
her cell with the petals of flowers. White 
paint picked out with gilt we usually leave 
for the drawing-room, and perhaps for some 
very brilliant guest chamber, using the 
snow white zinc paint, but taking care to 
reserve a third coat, with the varnish, for 
another year, as the sap, even of the stock 
that pretends to be the best seasoned, is apt 
to work out in pale yellow streaks and soil 
the appearance of the first year’s paint; 
and although,in going over a whole house, 
painters prefer to work before the paper 
goes on, that none of the oil may run over 
into the paper, still they have brushes and 
tools purposely to repaint in the following 
season all of the wood-work whose brilliance 
has been thus tarnished; and when the var- 
nish has been once laid on, neither fly nor 
finger can give it any stain that a damp 
cloth will not do away with at one stroke. 
For the other rooms .ome from the al- 
most infinite variety of tints now in use 
may be selected, and with a little exercise 
of care in selection of the paper-hanging, 





they may be made as exquisite as the inside 
of a shell, and yet perfectly subordinated 
to quiet taste. There are the lovely sage 
grays—a room in those tints on a hot day 
will bear an indescribably cool air, and give 
one a sensation of the same refreshment that 
there is in a draught of cold water, while on 
a chilly day it is the background for glow- 
ing fire, brilliant autumn leaves, crimson 
cushions, and all the gorgeously colored ac- 
cessories of comfort. Then there are the 
tints called “ ashes-of-roses,” that accommo- 
date themselves so perfectly to what you 
wish that in summer they represent shadow 
and in winter warmth;:there are the deli- 
cate buffs and sea greens; there are the ex- 
quisite frosty blues, trembling between blue 
and green, as some delicious drink trembles 
between tart and sweet; and there are the 
exquisite lavenders—for who would be with- 
out a purple chamber, the color that kings 
are born in, and so called porphyrogene ? 
But whatever color is selected for the paint, 
in that, or in its contrast, must the paper be 
toned; and it is the best plan to select the 
colors first and purchase the papers, and let 
the painter mix his pot to match the pa- 
pers, a piece of each of which can be given 
him, rather than to let him paint first and 
afterward to attempt to carry the color in 
one’s eye for the purchase of harmonizing 
paper. 

It being premised that a large pattern on 
the paper is almost always to be avoided, 
seldom being suitable for any thing but the 
hall, and even there not to be preferred, the 
pattern remains a matter of personal taste, 
save for the fact that, except in very low 
rooms, stripes are quite as undesirable, as 
they break upon every door, mirror, and pic- 
ture, destroy the relief of vase or bracket, 
and have no meaning in themselves, and are 
only allowable when so diversified as to 
have their real character partially conceal- 
ed. The-cross-barred, the damasked, the 
diapered, the mossed, and lichened patterns 
are undoubtedly the finest, although there 
are some few in positive floral designs which 
are in charming taste, particularly where 
bending wheat ears, grass blades, and their 
shadows chase each other across the field, 
or when some very delicate flower is very 
delicately rendered ; but even these are best 
when hinted, after the East Indian style, 
rather than boldly and precisely drawn, for, 
as an ordinary thing, precise representations 
of every object are not in accord with the 
true principles of art, and are especially for- 
bidden to sleeping-rooms that may be sick- 
rooms, and where the recurring figure may 
drive the sleepless patient into fresh access 
of fever. 

A wall-paper should never be obtrusive. 
It is not intended for decoration, asso many 
would seem to think, but for the background 
of decoration : the mirrors, pictures, brack- 
ets, cups—these are the decorations; and 
the wall-paper is of finest effect when of no 
effect at all, and the objects of plastic art 
stand out from it in strong relief, and the 
pictures seem to start from it as from their 
own canvas. Many people make their wall- 
paper so much a principal object, make it 
so observable with its spots and figures and 
colors, that all paintings and sculptures be- 
come merely secondary, and their rooms look 
always as incongruous asa shop. That un- 
fortunate result will surely be avoided if 
the small-figured paper, the softly calender- 
ed, the diapered, with its Byzantine sugges- 
tions, or the smooth, even-tinted, perfectly 
plain paper be adopted. The latter, how- 
ever, although no more expensive in the be- 
ginning, is the costliest in the end, as abra- 
sions and finger marks and fly-specks require 
its frequent cleansing and renewal. Gild- 
ing, again, is something that should be very 
sparingly used. The drawing-room is usu- 
ally the better for a little of it carefully 
administered, and no other room, except, 
perhaps, the dining-room. The family sit- 
ting-room is cozier and more harmonious 
without it; the gilt backs of books give 
enough of it to the library; its glare is ut- 
terly unfit for sleeping-rooms. In the din- 
ing-room, however, it may be used as in cor- 
respondence with silver and gold-lined dish, 
and with all the gayly tinted china of the 
buffet. The common idea holds that when 
you have secured a gilded paper you can go 
no farther; but it is seldom that a gilded 
paper is a really choice one; it is more fre- 
quently hideous in design and in effect; in 
one light comes a blinding dazzle of gold, in 
another as dark a blur as if the walls were 
smooched ; the effect of the room does not 
remain the same for five minutes together, 
and is never the same to two different per- 
sons. 

Of course one can be as gorgeous as one 
pleases in the matter of hangings. There 
are superb Japanese papers which make a 
room pictorial, and avoid the necessity of 
any other pictures than their own grotesque 
designs; there are papers glazed and stiff 
as tiles; there are those imitating the 
stamped medieval leather hangings, nail- 
heads and all, as handsome and nearly as 








enduring; and these range in price all the 
way from twelve to forty dollars a roll. 
But they are none of them any more desir- 
able than a half-dollar paper below stairs, 
and a twenty-five cent one above, when se- 
lected with taste and the care that balances 
all points; and we have even seen a ten- 
cent kitchen paper, in which the pattern 
was not stamped so distinctly as to show 
through on the wrong side, put on with the 
plain wrong side outermost, making a suffi- 
ciently pleasing background for books and 
busts and flower vases, and one that it can 
be easily afforded to renew. 

But necessary as it is to secure a true 
artistic appearance in these papers, perhaps 
there is no wall of so much importance in 
the whole house as the wall of the hall. 
There is a prevailing idea that the hall 
should be a place of light and garish beau- 
ty, presenting you on entrance with an in- 
stant sense of the sumptuousness and wealth 
of the house. But to our mind, whatever be 
the wealth of the house, and whatever its 
means and methods of attaining magnificent 
effect, the hall should be in soft and dark 
tints. From that pitch all the other rooms 
can rise to any degree of brilliance wished ; 
and certainly the first sensation that should 
be given to the traveler or the home-re- 
turning one is not that he has stepped out 


| of a glare of sunlight into a glare of paint 


and paper, but that he has stepped from fa- 
tigue and dazzle into shade and shelter, into 
soft gloom and under cover. To us this is 
an important consideration, and we advise 
all who are either newly preparing or else 
remodeling their halls to give it a second 
thought, remembering that there is really 
much more in paint and paper, after all, 
than meets the eye. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW NOVEL. 


HE most memorable literary event of 

the year will be the publication serial- 
ly—already commenced in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for February—of George Eliot’s new 
story, Daniel Deronda. The entire First Book 
of the novel is given in a single number, 
occupying thirty-five pages of the Maga- 
zine. This book is entitled “The Spoiled 
Child,” the title designating the heroine of 
the story, Gwendolen Harleth. 

In the portraiture of Gwendolen, George 
Eliot equals her best. From the first intro- 
duction of this “problematic sylph” depos- 
iting her stakes on the roulette table in 
Baden, to her triumph at the Brackenshaw 
Archery Meeting, the persistently critical 
reader sees in this iridescent character the 
result of infallible analysis, while the skill- 
ful adjustment of every accident and the 
felicity of expression complete his mental 
satisfaction. But for most readers the crit- 
ical judgment is kept in abeyance by the 
quick succession of dramatic situations, 
each of which displays the heroine in some 
new aspect. There is no waste, nothing in- 
ert or crude; in incident and personation 
and in generalization there is that strict 
economy which is characteristic of all great 
artists. 

Gwendolen is contrasted with her com- 
monplace sisters, who are weak where she is 
strong, and with her modest cousin Anna, 
who is strong where she is weak. But she 
is one of those characters that need no foil ; 
her own weakness contrasts best with her 
peculiar strength. She rides after the 
hounds with brilliant success, but she shud- 
ders at the recollection of a face whose irony 
had once penetrated her soul. Alluding to 
these contrary tendencies in her heroine’s 
character, George Eliot reminds us that 
“ Macbeth’s rhetoric about the impossibility 
of being many opposite things in the same 
moment referred to the clumsy necessities 
of action, and not to the subtler possibilities 
of feeling. We can not speak a loyal word 
and be meanly silent, we can not kill and 
not kill at the same moment; but a mo- 
ment is room wide enough for the loyal and 
mean desire, for the outlash of a murderous 
thought, and the sharp backward stroke of 
repentance.” 

Gwendolen is a “spoiled child,” »ut she 
has in herself that potent charm which 
brings the world to her feet. “Always she 
was the princess in exile, who in time of 
famine was to have her breakfast-roll made 
of the finest bolted flour from the seven thin 
ears of wheat, and in a general decampment 
was to have her silver fork kept out of the 
baggage.” In her beauty there was “a cer- 
tain unusualness about her, a decision of 
will which made itself felt in her graceful 
movements and clear unhesitating tones, so 
that if she came into the room on a rainy 
day, when every body else was flaccid, and 
the use of things in general was not appar- 
ent to them, there seemed to be a sudden, 
sufficient reason for keeping up the forms 
of life ; and even the waiters at hotels show- 
ed the more alacrity in doing away with 
crumbs and creases and dregs with strug- 
gling flies in them.” Exacting from all, 





Gwendolen finds exaction from herself in- 
tolerable. With all her love of admiration, 
she is limited by restraint. “She rejoiced 
to feel herself exceptional ; but her horizon 
was that of the genteel romance, where the 
heroine’s soul poured out in her journal is 
full of vague power, originality, and general 
rebellion, while her life moves strictly in 
the sphere of fashion; and if she wanders 
into a swamp, the pathos lies partly, so to 
speak, in her having on her satin shoes.” 

There is something very pathetic in young 
Rex’s disappointment. When he and Gwen- 
dolen ride away to the hunt on that Janu- 
ary morning, we are reminded of TENNYSON’S 
“ Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere.” Un- 
der the gray sky we see “the grassy borders 
of the lanes, the hedges sprinkled with red 
berries and haunted with low twitterings, 
the purple bareness of the elms, the rich 
brown of the furrows. The horses’ hoofs 
made a musical chime, accompanying their 
young voices. She was laughing at his 
equipment, for he was the reverse of a dan- 
dy, and he was enjoying her laughter; the 
freshness of the morning mingled with the 
freshness of their youth; and every sound 
that came from their clear throats, every 
glance they gave each other, was the bub- 
bling outflow from a spring of joy.” But 
Gwendolen is not in love with Rex, and an- 
other morning turns the “spring of joy” for 
him into a fountain of bitterness. 

The story promises to be more popular in 
its character than any of George Eliot’s re- 
cent novels. Like Middlemarch, it portrays 
modern English life; but in Middlemarch the 
superficial outward structure of the story 
was passive, and the real movement was an 
under-current that adjusted circumstances 
and compelled wills to suit its inevitable 
laws, while in Daniel Deronda there is a con- 
stant fluctuation in the external elements 
of the story, and the individual will assumes 
greater prominence. As the reader lays 
down this first book, he will ask, “ What is 
to become of Gwendolen? Will the possi- 
bilities for good or those for evil in her be 
dominant? And what connection with the 
determination of her career has Daniel De- 
ronda, whose sole office in these early chap- 
ters is to haunt and torment her as if he 
were the ghost of something in her own soul 
that she has murdered and buried out of 
sight ?” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL DRESSES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the preference this sea- 
son for stately dresses of brocade, faille, 
and velvet, very young ladies, and especially dé- 
butantes, retain their partiality for thin materi- 
als for ball dresses, and have at least one toilette 
of tulle in their outfits. The white tulle chosen 
this winter is not the white hitherto used, but 
that rich ivory white that deepens into cream- 
color by gas-light. This tint is shown in the new 
large-meshed tulle that has more “body” than 
the softer qualities of Lyons tulle with small mesh- 
es. The garniture for this creamy tulle is foliage, 
cluster after cluster of shaded leaves in the dark 
reddish hues of the colias and other foliage plants 
that are now so much cultivated. The tulle is 
puffed or laid in irregular folds over silk of the 
same shade, An elaborately arranged skirt with- 
out a separate over-skirt is most often seen. 
Taffeta silk of bright gloss of the same yellowish- 
white is used for the under part of the tulle 
dresses. The corsage is a plain cuirass of silk 
plainly covered with tulle. - Lace does not enter 
into the composition of such dresses, A deep- 
pleated flounce of sheer white muslin, edged with 
imitation Valenciennes, is sewed around the bot- 
tom on the lining. The train is supplied with a 
support of crinoline from the waist to the foot; 
this takes the place of a bustle, and also holds 
out the train, which is easily gotten out of the 
way in dancing, or gathered up quickly in one 
hand, since there is no trained petticoat necessa- 
ry underneath it. 

The prevalence of cream-color, ivory, and yel- 
low tints is remarked in every assembly of full- 
dressed ladies. Sometimes this color is deepened 
into canary and even into bright straw colors. 
As facings for dark blue, cardinal, and black 
dresses of brocade or of velvet, the pale yellow 
hues are almost invariably selected. Very dis- 
tinguished toilettes of black velvet are made per- 
fectly plain, and worn with a three-cornered 
shawl fichu of écru blonde lace, and ruffles of 
écru lace are around the throat and elbows of 
the dress, Still other velvet dresses are cut out 
square in the neck and have Lady Washington 
sleeves. Ecru tulle is laid in soft folds inside 
the square neck, and if the wearer wishes to con- 
ceal her neck entirely, white silk is put under the 
tulle, filling up the square, and is buttoned up 
close to the throat. Ivory white silk dresses are 
elaborately trimmed with white flowers, such as 
drooping catalpa blossoms, or else srfow-balls or 
mammoth white roses. Clusters of small fruits, 
especially cherries, are used on white imported 
dresses. A sort of lattice of leaves, with hang- 
ing convolvuli in the interstices, forms a tablier 
on white silk dresses that are otherwise plain. 
Peach blossoms, silvered leaves, cherry blossoms, 
and blackberry branches with fruit and flower are 
among the garniture seen on new toilettes. 

A great deal of white lace is used, but very lit- 
tle black lace is seen except on black dresses. 
The white lace formerly arranged as flounces is 
now passed up each side of the skirt, graduating 
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wider to the top, where it crosses the tournure, 
ard appears in its greatest width as an edge to 
the back of the cuirass. The lace used as a 
flounce would be-out of keeping with the stately 
moyen-dge dresses that have close-clinging plain 
skirts with lengthwise trimmings, but no hori- 
zontal borders. Ladies who have lace shawls, 
either white or black, arrange them as la Boiteuse 
tunics, with the point (on the back of the shawl) 
hanging low on one side—usually the left—while 
the ends are crossed high on the right side, and 
the skirt beneath has clusters of flowers and a 
spray trailing to the foot. High cuirasses of silk 
dresses, when worn by thin ladies, are relieved 
by a “blouse” of white tulle that gives an ap- 
pearance of rounded fullness, This “ blouse” is 
merely a bosom drapery, made of straight tulle 
sewed into the neck in front of the high corsage, 
and brought down in full, easy folds to the wide 
Josephine belt, which begins in the under-arm 
seams, and is buttoned in the middle of the front. 
A tiny bouquet is stuck high in the left side of 
the blouse drapery. 

New opera cloaks are long loose Mandarin coats, 
very much in the shape of the famous Chinese 
over garment. They have square sleeves, begin- 
ning at the elbow, where they are cut in one with 
the back of the cloak. Very elegant cloaks of 
this shape are made of brown velvet, with sleeves 
of cream-colored silk trimmed with fringe a fourth 
of a yard deep in alternate blocks of brown and 
the inevitable cream-color. The trimming on the 
sleeves, hood, and heading of the fringe is a band 
of ostrich feathers—straight, not curled, 


WEDDING TOILETTES. 


Wedding dresses are made with low-necked 
princesse trains and petticoats very much in the 
fashion worn a century ago, and described last 
week as Lady Washington’s dress. Thick, heavy, 
yet soft white brocade is used for the princesse 
train, while the vest and tablier are of white satin 
trimmed with lace and orange flowers. The cor- 
sage is low and square. The front of the waist 
is a sort of white satin vest, buttoned from one 
end to the other, and piped on the edge. The 
princesse back, with waist and train in one, is of 
brocade, and there are side gores of brocade in 
front, beginning at the neck and sloping down to 
the brocaded side of the skirt, leaving the satin 
vest and tablier in full relief. Orange blossoms 
in full clusters on vines extend down the sides of 
the brocaded part from the top of the corsage in 
front to the end of the skirt. There are also or- 
ange vines as heading for the lace flounces on the 
tablier and on the ruffles of the square neck and 
the Lady Washington sleeves. A single orange 
cluster is on the side of the head, to hold on the 
plain tulle veil; two or three tiny pale yellow or- 
anges are now found in handsome orange-blossom 
garnitures for bridal dresses. 

Old-fashioned crape, thin and crinkled, once 
so much worn for evening dresses, is now being 
revived for bride-maids’ toilettes. This fabric 
puffs, crimps, and pleats prettily, and “holds its 
own” better than tulle. A pretty fashion is to 
have the bride-maids represent a bouquet of col- 
ors, dressing two in blue, two in pink, and two in 
maize or green crape. With these colored crapes 
bride-maids select large white roses for garniture. 
White muslin dresses, once so much in favor with 
bride-maids, are now very seldom seen. The 
mother of the bride usually chooses pearl-color 
or gray for the dress with which she accompanies 
the bridegroom to the altar, but of late these 
grave colors have been thought to mar the effect 
of the other toilettes of the bridal party, and ivory 
silk has been worn instead. If the lady is ad- 
vanced in years, dark rich velvet, either golden 
brown, wine-color, or black, is used for trimming 
the white silk. 

EMBROIDERIES. 


The first spring importation of embroideries 
consists of Hamburg-work done in the open 
wheel and compass patterns known as English 
embroidery. Ladies have avoided the open-work 
herring-bone designs hitherto, because they did 
not wear well, but manufacturers have improved 
these by twisting two or three threads together 
in the lace-like parts, instead of having only one 
thread, as formerly. There are stars, wheels, 
leaves, circles, squares, or compasses on edgings 
of three different widths, with insertion to match. 
These will be used for trimming cambric morn- 
ing dresses. They cost from 55 cents to $1 50 
a yard, according to their width ; the insertions 
are from 50 to 80 cents. Heavier and coarser 
trimmings are shown at lower prices for piqué 
dresses, Among finer goods are the French ma- 
chine embroideries that are fast taking the place 
of hand embroidery, except with ladies who have 
the work done on the garment by the needle. 
This French machine-work shows separate threads 
very similar to that done by hand, and is espe- 
cially liked in flounces half a yard deep for trim- 
ming ladies’ skirts ; these cost from $7 to $20 
the flounce of four and a half yards; narrower 
flounces are $1 50 to $5 each. Bands measur- 
ing two meters in length are beautifully embroid- 
ered on each edge, with quite a space of mus- 
lin between, so that there is sufficient plain part 
for flounces ; these cost from 65 cents to $4 a 
band, with a reduction in price if half a dozen 
bands are taken. With all these bands are nar- 
rower edgings and insertions in patterns to match 
the flounce. For trimming linen, Victoria lawn, 
and batiste dresses there are also loom-worked 
bands, with the pronounced points or scallops of 
the edge done by hand, while the close work 
above is done by machine. These are put up 
in clusters of half a dozen bands, which make 
twelve yards of trimming, and the whole costs 
from $3 to $8. Neat ruffling for night dresses, 
colored cambrics, and for children’s clothing has 
tiny scallops on the edge done by hand, and a 
delicate pattern of vine, leaf, or dot by machine ; 
twelve yards of this ruffling are sold for $2. 
With these pretty trimmings selling at such 





prices, no lady need be without a supply of neatly 
trimmed lingerie, especially at the present mo- 
ment, when the best muslins, such as New York 
Mills and Wamsutta, are only 12} cents a yard. 


INVITATIONS. 


The invitations issued by fashionable stationers 
are very simple in design and formula, dispensing 
with all elaborate monograms and initials, and 
condensing the formula as much as clearness and 
good taste will permit. In many instances wed- 
ding invitations are but a single note sheet, on 
which are engraved in small script the invitation 
from the parents, and the names of the bride and 
groom also. This*is especially liked for weddings 
at home. For church weddings, the name of the 
church must also be given on the note sheet, and 
as this covers so much space, cards are inclosed 
bearing the names of the bride and groom. Me- 
dium-sized square or else medium long envelopes 
are used for wedding invitations. The ends and 
sides of the envelope are “ beaded,” or else they 
have a flat “ rustic” border, but are without mou- 
ogram or initials. Announcement cards, inviting 
guests to a reception, are sent out after the mar- 
riage by the newly wedded pair. The formula 
for these is, “ Mr. and Mrs. John Smith, at home, 
Wednesday, October 20, from two until six 
o'clock. 999 Fifth Avenue.” Plain large cards, 
instead of note sheets, are now used for invita- 
tions to dinners, receptions, kettle-drums, etc. 
Instead of the initials R.S. V. P., the simple in- 
vitation is now completed by, “The favor of an 
answer is requested.” The fewest words neces- 
sary are seen in cards to ceremonious dinners, as 
follows: “Mr. and Mrs. John Brown request the 
pleasure of Miss Smith’s company at dinner on 
Wednesday, at six o’clock.” Below this is added, 
“The favor of an answer,” ete. Invitations to 
receptions to a distinguished guest are also on a 
single card, thus: “To meet Mr. Thomas Hughes. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith at home Tuesday, June 6, 
from three until six o’clock. 197 West 199th 
Street.” Invitations to kettle-drums are merely 
the visiting-cards of the hostess, with the date of 
the entertainment, etc., thus: “January 1. Tea 
at five o’clock.” Others have the word “ Kettle- 
drum” in one corner, while still others have a 
picture of the kettle-drum itself being vigorously 
beaten; in the opposite corner is the date and 
the hour, as, “ From three until six.” Gold and 
silver wedding invitations are cards of gold or 
silver card-board, inclosed in envelopes of tinsel 
paper, either silver or gold, to match the card, 


CARDS AND STATIONERY. 


Visiting-cards are of unglazed Bristol-board, 
with the name engraved in English script, round, 
full, and of medium size. 

For stationery heavy English paper is used, ei- 
ther rough-finished or smooth and polished, ac- 
cording to fancy. Very light tinted paper is ad- 
mired, though white and cream-color are most 
popular. Envelopes are medium square shapes, 
or else longer than they are broad ; the note sheet 
folds but once to fit the envelope. French paper 
is too soft and frail, and is not nearly as service- 
able as a thin English paper, which is now pre- 
ferred even for foreign correspondence. The 
novelty in monograms is the bronzed mon 
done in Old English or else dragon letters. There 
are also gold or silver monograms, while others 
—always of one color only—gre violet, mauve, 
French gray, or dark Pompeian red. A still new- 
er fancy is that of having the entire last name 
done in odd Japanese letters of bronze, gold, or 
silver on a dark-colored parallelogram that is 
placed diagonally in the left corner of the note 
sheet; instead of this name, merely an initial or 
else a crest is used on the envelope. This is a 
very quaint caprice. Instead of the name, the 
address is sometimes used on the paper, espe- 
cially for letters written from country-seats, as, 
“Oak Hill, Yonkers.” Mourning papers of pale 
French gray tints, with a wide black border. 
Thick English paper is used for this purpose. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; and Messrs. Arnoip, ConstaBie, & 
Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co; and Tirrany & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe, widow of the late 
Dr. Samve. G. Howg, is the daughter of the late 
SAMUEL WakRD, of the firm of Prime, Warp, & 
Kina, formerly prominent New York bankers. 
He was the first president of the Bank of Com- 
merce. Mr. SamugL WARD, well known in lit- 
erary and social circles, is her brother. At the 
funeral of Dr. Howe a touching offering to his 
memory was the helmet of flowers, the frontlet 
composed of lilies-of-the-valley, the cone and 
crest of white carnations. The idea was sug- 
— partly by the Scriptural expression, “ the 
helmet of salvation,” partly by the fact that the 
family had in its possession a treasured memento 
of the ‘‘ Chevalier’s”’ early Greek days—the helm- 
et of Lord Byron—which was exactly copied in 
size and form in this offering of a poet’s heart to 
the memory of the gallant knight and great phi- 
ee SamvugL Gripiey Howe. Asword, 
modeled after the one worn by Dr. Hows in his 
Greek campaigns, also lay upon the coffin, fash- 
ioned with similar flowers, and typical of “ the 
sword of the Spirit.’’ It was an interesting sight 
at the chapel of the Institute to see Laura Bripe- 
MAN pass her hands carefully over each floral of- 
fering on the coffin. 

—Hexkexkyan Bey, who has just died in Cairo, 
at the age of sixty-eight, was the author of a 
theory of the Great Pyramid, and was for many 

ears celebrated for his courtesies to foreign 
iterary and scientific men in Egypt. 

—BensaMIN Downine, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, who died a few days ago, was the oldest 
Odd-fellow in the world, having been initiated 
in England in 1807. He assisted in founding 
the Grand Lodge in New York, and became a 
= member in 1820. After following the sea 
or many years, he became a light-house keeper 
on Long Island. He was one huudred and one 
years and ten months old. So desirous was he 








for Odd-fellow burial that some years ago he 
left a sum of money for his faneral expenses 
with a lodge in Newport, which has carried out 
his wishes. 

—Dean STANLEY, in the course of bis Christ- 
mas sermon at Westminster Abbey, went into a 
comparison of the morality of our times and 
that of Eastern ages. He said that while we 
could boast of having abandoned many of the 
vices. that disgraced n days, we had retain- 
ed or acquired many evil habits—cruelty to ani- 
mals, luxury, and religious intolerance. 

—Moore says, in his life of SHerman, that 
The Rivals was suggested by a comedy written 
in 1749 by the author’s mother, Mrs. FRANCES 
SHERIDAN. Other examinations corroborate the 
statement, and show also that for the character 
of Mrs. Malaprop SHERIDAN borrowed some of 
the famous blunders from an old comedy en- 
titled A Trip to Bath. 

—Mr. Joun V. CuHEEenzgy says that the first 
book published in this country was a version 
of the Psalms by the combined clergy of New 
—— This was in 1640; and in a quaint 
preface was this apology: “If, therefore, the 
verses are pot always so smooth and elegant as 
some may desire or expect, let them consider 
that God’s altar needs not our polishings.”’ 

—The way the Sultan — to meeting,” and 
how it seems to an outsider, are described by 
the Rev. Dr. Fre.p in the Hvangelist. ‘Once a 
week,” writes the ductor, ‘“‘ the Sultan makes a 

ublic appearance. Every Friday, which is the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, he goes in great state to 
the mosque, and then whosoever will approach 
may gaze on the brightness of his face. This is 
one of the spectacles of Constantinople. It is 
indeed a brilliant pageant, not to be overlooked 
by those who would see an exhibition of Orient- 
al pomp and magnificence. Sometimes the Sul- 
tan goes to mosque by water, in a splendid barge 
covered with gold, and as soon as he takes his 
seat under a canopy, all the ships of war lying in 
the Bosphorus fire salutes, making the shores 
ring with their repeated thunders. At other 
times he goes on horseback, attended by a large 
cavalcade.” 

—NAPOLEON and WELLINGTON figure a good 
deal in the recent Reminiscences of Haypon. 
Here is a scene in which the former appears as 
vividly as if on canvas. Haypon puts the story 
in the mouth of Rigo, a French artist, who was 
in NAPOLEON’s em expedition, but the 
words are evidently Haypon’s own: “ Rigo said, 
the night before the battle of Aboukir, he lay on 
the ground in the same tent with BonapaRTE. 
About midnight Bonaparte told BERTHIER and 
the rest to go to sleep in their cloaks till day- 
break. Rico said he was never near BONAPARTE 
but he was attracted by his physiognomy: there 
was something in his face so acute, so thought- 
ful, so terrible, that it always impressed him, 
and that this night, when all the rest were buried 
in sleep, he could not help watching him. Ina 
little time he observed NaPoLEon take the com- 
passes and a chart of Aboukir and the Mediter- 
ranean, and measure, and then take a ruler and 
draw lines. He then arose, went to the door of 
his tent, and looked toward the horizon; then 
returned and looked at his watch. After a mo- 
ment he took a knife and cut the table in all 
ways like a boy. He then rested with his head 
on his hand, looked at his watch for some time, 
went again to the door of his tent, and again re- 
turned to his seat. There was something pecul- 
jarly awful in the circumstances—the dead si- 
lence of the night, the solitary lamp lighting up 
NAPoLeon’s features, the generals sleeping, the 
eo the Turks were encam near, and 
that before long a dreadful battle would be 
fought. Rigo saw he could not have slept. 
Presently NaPoLeon looked around to see if all 
slept. Rieo shut his eyes. In a short time Na- 
POLEON called them all up, ordered his horse, 
and asked how long to daybreak. They told 
him an hour. The army was then got under 
arms. NAPOLEON rode round, spoke to the col- 
onels and soldiers, told them, in his energetic 
manner, that at a mile from them lay a Turkish 
army which he expected by ten o’clock that 
morning should exist no longer. Before ten 
they were annihilated.” 

—They had a private personal centennial in 
Germantown, near Philadelphia, on the 10th of 
January, when Mrs. MarGareT Boaes celebra- 
ted her hundredth birthday. Her name ‘it was”’ 
DonaLpson, and she became a Boees when she 
was seventeen. Boees faded away two years 
afterward, and she has been the oltew B. ever 
since. She danced a minuet with great Gzorce 
WASHINGTON when she was eighteen. She tells 
an anecdote of how one day, when the British oc- 
cupied Philadelphia, her father and mother went 
out sailing on the Delaware, and took her with 
them, she being about a year old. They were 
hailed by some officers and ordered to come 
ashore. Her father refused, saying to his wife, 
who had become alarmed, “‘ Why, those officers 
dined with us last week; they won’t do any 
thing to harm us.’’ The officers again ordered 
him té come ashore, and saying that unless he 
did so they would fire on him. ‘Fire and be 
——!’’ replied the sturdy old captain; and fire 
they did. The captain was shot through the 
chest, and his wife had her wrist shattered by 
a ball, but a colored servant who was aboard 
caught the child in his arms and lay down in 
the bottom of the boat, and she escaped without 
injury. She still reads the papers—she would 
die without that—is cheerful, likes to receive 
visits from her friends, and, on the whole, is a 
merry old ceutenarian. 

—Mr. E. P. Wuipp.e has interested the culti- 
vated people of Boston by reading to them a 

r on certain living literary celebrities. He 
thinks that Emerson’s writings “‘ contain the 
most solemn, ecstatic, and uplifting passages in 
our literature. He is a sort of cross between 
Puiato and Ben FRANKLIN. He is a fanatic for 
compactness, often condensing the results of a 
fortnight’s meditation in a sentence. PARKER 
he called the Luter of American radicalism, a 
born combatant, who always carried a chip on 
his shoulder. LonoreLLow has little of the 
frenzy of the bard. He is imaginative and medi- 
tative rather than impassioned. ‘ Maidenhood’ 
and ‘Endymion’ are his best poems, but they 
are too good to be popular. Wuittrer has 
much of the primitive bard about him, and his 
earlier ms were rhythmic battles, and had 
a vast influence in condensing, kindling, and 
elevating public sentiment against slavery. 
Hotmes’s mind has caught the secret of the 
perpetual motion, and his fundamental charac- 
teristic is the constant elasticity, fertility, and 
vigor of his genius. Lowext is a poet whose 


thoughts are so brilliantly plentiful that they 
may be compared to VoLtarre’s story of Can- 
dide, where the boys of El Dorado play with dia- 
monds as other boys do with marbles.” Wuup- 
PLE is himself one of the best American essayists, 
after EMERSON. ; 

—Mrs. Kinesiey, who is editing the forth- 
coming Lectures, the last work of her husband, 
has made an arrangement by which the book is 
to be published simultaneously in England and 
America. She will dedicate the volume “to 
Cyrus Frep, J. A. C. Gray, and all those who 
welcomed my husband to their country, and 
through whose generous kindness he was en- 
abled in the last year of his life to realize the 
dream of his youth by the sight not only of the 
Eastern States and cities, but of the far West, 
es af Mountains, and the Yosemite Val- 
ey. 

—Senator Puiiip Roacna, of San Francisco, a 
bachelor, has introduced a bill into the Cali- 
fornia Senate providing the punishment of the 
lash for the man who beats his wife. 

—Mr. Disrak lt, like many other men of dis- 
tinction, has ‘‘ views”’ on the question of woman 
suffrage, as appears by the following letter, writ- 
ten by him in 1873: “I was much honored by 
receiving from your hands the memorial signed 
by 11,000 women of England, among them some 
illustrious names, thanking me for my services 
in attempting to abolish the anomaly that the 
Parliamentary franchise attached to a household 
or property qualification, when possessed by a 
woman, should not be exercised, though in all 
matters of local government, when similarly 
qualified, she exercises this right. As I believe 
this anomaly to be injurious to the best interests 
of the country, I trust to see it removed by the 
wisdom of Parliament.”’ 

—Mr. and Mrs. Dwieur Bisco, of Leicester, 
Massachusetts, celebrated their golden wedding 
on the anniversary of that golden day, the 8th 
of January (N.O.). They have had eight chil- 
dren, and all are living. Six of these children 
have married, and their companions are all liv- 
ing; nine grandchildren have been born, and all 
are living. And they were all assembled under 
the paternal roof that evening—in themselves a 
goolly company of twenty-five. Four brothers 
and a sister of Mr. Bisco and three brothers and 
a sister of Mrs. Bisco were also there, nearly 
all of whom were present at the wedding fifty 
years ago. 

—The Moravian missionary, Mr. Repsias, 
lately undertook a perilous tour to the northern 
side of the Himalayas. He alludes, in a narra- 
tive of the eer to a very curious custom 
which prevails among the natives. ‘1 Jearned,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ that some of the natives, believing our 
books to contain more wholesome instruction 
than their own, are in the habit of converting 
the leaves into globules, and prescribing and 
swallowing them in cases of sickness.”’ 

—They do have such odd characters, to be 
sure, in England! The latest whose fame has 

ot into the papers was a party of the name of 

ILKINGTON, who died recently at Hatfield. He 
was interred in his own garden, in the centre of 
the graves of his cattle which died during the 
rinderpest. He was laid out in full hunting 
costume, including spurs and whip, and was 
carried from the house on a coffin board, when 
he was placed in a stone coffin, which, weighin 
upward of a ton, had to be lowered by means o 
acrane. His old pony was shot, and buried at 
his feet in bridle and saddle, and his dog and an 
old fox were buried at his head. The funeral 
ceremony was performed by the Roman Cath- 
olic priest of Doncaster, who had specially con- 
secrated the ground. The deceased has left the 
whole of his estate to his groom, JoHN VicKERs, 
on condition that the funeral, etc., be conducted 
according to his expressed wish, and should he 
fail in doing this, the property is to revert to the 
priest of Doncaster for the benefit of the Cath- 
olie religion. 

—Mrs. WILLIAMSON lives in Canada, keeps a 
dog and gun, and can shoot. She took it into her 
head in 1873 that it would pay to capture young 
moose and rear them until they became of sala- 
ble age. Her first hunt gave her two, the next 
five. At five months old they were sold. The 
Indians have a saying respecting moose calves 
that illustrates their rapid develiomnens of the 
powers of locomotion—“ One day old, it takes a 
man to catch them; two days old, it takes a dog 
to catch them; three days old, the devil can’t 
catch them.’’ As an.illustration of the stuff 
Mrs. W. is made of, it is said that last season, as 
she was traveling through the forest unarmed, 
she saw an immense wild-cat, which her dog 
drove to the top branches of a high tree, where 
he apparently felt safe. Mrs. W., after vainly 
endeavoring to dislodge him with stones and 
sticks, proceeded to climb the tree after him. 
Resting on a branch below him she tried for 
some time to cudgel him, which only served to 
make him growl and make movements as if in- 
tending to spring on her. However, she at last 
got a fair blow at his head, which stunned and 

rought him to the ground, where the dog 
speedily put an end to him. 

—There is a certain sort of ‘‘ personal’ in En- 
gland that obtains not in the Federal Union. Of 
such is the “championship of England,’ which 
has just become vacant by the death of Henry 
LionEL DyMokg, at Scrivelsby. The champion- 
ship of England is one of the few services of 
“grand sergeanty” still extant in Great Britain. 
It is attached to the manor of Scrivelsby, the 
ancient seat of the house of Marmion, and Scrivy- 
elsby is held by that tenure. The lords of Scriv- 
elsby must attend thé coronations of the English 
sovereigns, ride, armed cap-a-pie, into Westmin- 
ster Hall while the sovereign is at dinner, and 
there, flinging down the gauntlet, defy all and 
sundry the human race to impugn the sover- 
eign’s right to the crown. This ceremony con- 
cluded, the sovereign drinks to the champion 
and sends him a gilt cup of wine, the cup, after 
the wine has been tossed off, being his fee. 
When George IV. was crowned, the lord of 
Scrivelsby happened to be a parson, the Rev. 
JoHuHN DYMOKB, who deputed his son, afterward 
Sir Henry Dymoxs, Bart., to perform his duty. 
A sensation .was created on that occasion by a 
lady of rank, a stanch adherent of the Stuarts, 
who flung her glove down into the hall in reply 
to the challenge of the champion. Sir Henry 
officiated in his own right at the coronations of 
Witiiam IV. and Victoria. The gentleman 
who has just died was Sir Henry’s nephew. 
He was the nineteenth person of the name of 
DyMoKE who had inherited this curious distine- 
tion since the manor of the MaRMIONS came by 
marriage into the family. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Tuis work-basket with a lid is made of card-board, and is 
covered on the outside with sail-cloth and on the inside with 
gray linen. The separate parts are joined with sticks covered 
with sail-cloth, wound with narrow strips of Russia leather, and 
finished at the points with brass plates. ‘The basket rests on 
six feet covered with Russia leather, and both the basket and 
lid are trimmed with narrow strips of leather and with maroon 
pearl braid. On the lid is a handle composed of cords, which 
are covered with Russia leather. The front and back of the 
basket are furnished with embroidery, for which Fig. 35, Sup- 
plement, gives one-half of the design. Having transferred the 
outlines of the design to the material, apply Russia leather for 
the round piece, and edge it with red silk pearl braid. For the 
vines and stems sew on gold cord, and work the monogram and 
leaves with maroon saddler’s silk in satin stitch. 


Embroidered Work-Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tis work-bag is covered with red satin, which is gathered 
and arranged in paffs, and with an embroidery border on black 
cashmere, and is trimmed with ruches of red satin ribbon. The 
lining of white lustring is quilted together with thin wadding in 
diamonds with white silk. Handles of colored silk cord are set 
on the flap. To make the bag cut of card-board and lustring 
lining one piece each from Fig. 31, Supplement, and two pieces 
each from Fig. 32. For the cover of the bag cut of red satin 
two straight strips each five inches and three-quarters wide and 
twenty-six inches and seven-eighths long, and for the side pieces 
cut two strips of the same width and nine inches and a quarter 
long. Gather the satin lengthwise at regular intervals, so that 
puffs are formed, and arrange the cover on the card-board as 
shown by Fig. 1, sloping it according to the pattern. The em- 
broidery is worked on black cashmere, as shown by Fig. 2, in herring- 
bone stitch and point Russe with silk of different colors, and is set on 
the card - board 
between the 
pieces of satin. 
Join the bag with 
the side pieces 
according to the 
corresponding 
figures, set the 
quilted lining 
into the bag, and 
edge the under- 
lapping part of 
the latter on the 
= upper edge with 

silk cord of dif- 
ferent colors. 
Sew on handles 
of similar cord, 
as shown by 
the illustration. 
The seam made 
by setting on the 
embroidery bor- 
der and the satin cover is concealed by ruches of red satin ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, arranged in leaf shape, and on the outer edge 
of the bag are set box-pleated ruches of similar ribbon besides. For 
closing the bag sew on a button trimmed with colored silk, as shown 
by the illustration, and on the flap fasten a loop of elastic braid finished 
with a tassel of colored silk. 


Light Screen. 

Tue stand for this light screen is made of varnished black cane sticks. 
The upper part consists of two oblong four-cornered frames, which are 
joined in the middle by means of a stick. Into each frame is set a 
piece of card-board, which is cut out in design figures, and covered with 
green marceline. For each frame cut of card-board one piece from 
Fig. 33, Supplement, transfer the design to the card-board, cut out the 
figures with a sharp knife, and mark the vines and stems by puncturing 
with a coarse needle. Cover the card-board on both sides with marcel- 
ine, run the latter together on the outer edge of the card-board, cut 
off the superfluous marceline, and overhand the edges close to the card- 
board. Finish these parts on the outer edge with coarse green silk 
cord, and Jace them into the frame with fine cord. ° 


Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 8-14. 





EMBROIDERED WorkK-BasKET. F 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 35. Fig. 1.—Emsromwerep Work-Bac.—{See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 31 and 32. 
























Licut ScREEN. 
For design see Supplement, 
No, VIL, Fig. 33. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Work-Bac, Fic. 1.—Port Russe Emprorery. 


Dogs’ Blankets, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue dog’s blanket shown by Fig. 1 
is made of red cloth, lined with flannel 
of the same color, and trimmed with 
an embroidered border, which is work- 
‘ed ia Chain stitch with yellow and 
black silk. The pattern for the blank- 
et is given by Fig. 64, Supplement, but 
should be reduced in size as much as 
required. From this pattern cut of 
cloth and flannel two pieces each, and 
join them according to the correspond- 
ing figures. Trim the cloth with the 
embroidered border, bind the blanket 
all around with black woolen braid, 
and furnish it with bands. For these 
bands cut of cloth and flannel) two 
pieces four inches long and seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, bind them 
with black woolen braid, and on the 
rounded ends set a button and button- 
hole. The blanket is closed in front 
by means of buttons and button-holes. 

The blanket Fig. 2 is made of gray 
cloth and red flannel lining, and is 
trimmed on the edge with an embroid- 
ered border. To make the blanket cut 
of cloth and flannel two pieces from 
Fig. 64, Supplement, and join them 
from 69 to 70. Transfer the outlines 
of the design shown by Fig. 3 to the 


Fig. 1.—Doe’s BLanket. 





Figs. 1 and 2,—Cxioak ror Giri From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. = 





Fig. 3.—Borper For Doo’s Branxet, Fie. 2.—Cuain StitcH anD 






Fig. 2.—Doe’s Bianxret.—[See#ig. 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 64. 


material, and work the chain stitches with gray saddler’s silk. 
Work the outlines of the pointed figures in point Russe with 
red silk in three shades. ‘ihe centre of these figures is worked 
in satin stitch with yellow silk, and is edged with half-polka 
stitches of red silk. ‘The knotted stitches and twisted bars are 
worked with maize silk, After finishing the embroidery, baste 
the material and lining together, and bind the blanket all around 
with gray woolen braid. For the bands cut of cloth and flan- 
nel two pieces four inches and seven-eighths long and seven- 
eighths.of an inch wide, lay the material and lining together, 
and round off the corners on one end of each band, then bind 
them with gray woolen braid, furnish them on the rounded ends 
with a button and button-hole for closing, and fasten them to 
the wrong side of the blanket on + of Fig. 64. On the right 
front edge of the blanket set three buttons, and furnish the left 
front edge with the corresponding button-holes for closing. 


Embroidered Calendar Frame. 

Tuts frame is of carved wood, covered with Russia leather. 
The sticks are finished on the ends with plates of brass. ‘The 
frame is furnished with a portfolio of card-board, into which the 
calendar is fastened, and the upper part is ornamented with 
embroidery worked on a foundation of maroon satin in the de- 
sign given by Fig. 34, Supplement. For the centre figure and 
the flowers apply maroon velvet, fastening it with point Russe 
stitches of maroon silk. Work the remaining embroidery in 
half-polka and knotted stitch, and edge the design all around 
with half-polka stitches of maroon silk in a light and dark shade. 





THE THUGS OF INDIA. 
we more than fifty years ago European magistrates were not un- 
frequently surprised and pleased to come, in their official cir- 
cuits, upon a village 
exceptionally clean, 
neat, and respecta- 
ble, inhabited ap- 
parently by a supe- 
rior order of peas- 
ants, prosperous 
and well conducted. 
In such cases the 
domestic relations 
were invariably 
marked by gentle- 
ness and indulgence 
on the part of the 
parents, to which 
the children  re- 
sponded by obedi- 
ence and affection. 
Little did the En- 
glish officers imag- 
ine, as they ad- 
dressed a few words 
of compliment and 
praise to the head- 
man of the com- 
munity, that they 
were surrounded by 
the most skillful 
and dangerous murderers the world has ever known, or that the in- 
telligent, respectable old man to whom they were speaking was the 
leader of a gang of stranglers, and accessary to the violent death of 
perhaps several hundreds of human beings. ‘There were no symptoms 
of recklessness or remorse. Compassion and repentance were alike 
uncalled for in those whose acts were regulated by the direct guidance 
of a divine power, The goddess Bhowanee demanded human victims 
of her worshipers, and the happiest man was he whose hand had dis- 
patched the greatest number of souls to Hades. In the beginning, 
indeed, the Thugs were Mohammedans; but after a time Hindoos 
were initiated, and a curious compromise effected between the two 
creeds. Bhowanee, or Kalee, was assumed to be another name for 
Fatima, Mohammed’s daughter, and the spouse of Ali; and, so far, 
a cominon faith united the followers of the two opposite and adverse 
religions. . It was Bhowanee who sent the omens that guided her vo- 
taries to their victims, or stayed their hands when the moment was 
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inauspicious, and who, for a time, dis- 
posed also of the bodies of the slain. 
In the latter days, however, the Thugs 
were left to their own devices to efface 
the evidences of their guilt ; for, despite 
the injunctions of the goddess, one of 
them had presumed to look back after 
quitting the scene of slaughter, and had 
seen Kalee in the act of devouring a 
corpse, whose head and feet alone pro- 
jected from either side of her cavernous 
mouth. Still, she did not utterly aban- 
don her chosen people, but bestowed 
upon them one of her teeth for a pick- 
axe, a rib for a knife, and the hem of 
her garment fora noose. These instru- 
ments were all sacred, especially the 
pickaxe, which, called in profane lan- 
guage a ‘‘kodalee,” became known to 
the initiated as a ‘‘ kussee” after it had 
been solemnly consecrated by certain 
rites, rather grotesque than awe-inspir- 
ing. 

With a view to disarm suspicion, the 
Thugs usually traveled in small parties, 
which could rapidly concentrate at a 
given point, and as rapidly disperse ; 
and with the exception of those who 
carried the corpse knives or daggers, 
they had no weapons of any kind. It 
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thus seemed natural enough that they should seek to place them- 
selves under the protection of those who went armed to the 
teeth, and this favor was seldom, if ever, refused to the court- 
cous, obliging, intelligent travelers, of whom there were always 
some who could relieve by music and song the wearisomeness 
of the long halts during the fierce mid-day heat or in the dark- 
ness of moonless nights. At times the Thugs and their intend- 
ed victims would proceed together for several days, until a fa- 
vorable opportunity presented itself. If assistance were needed, 
signals were made by the dust of the road, by stones, and by 
leaves, which were sure to bring up comrades following in the 
rear; and, as a rule, the Thugs preferred to be in a majority 
of three to one, though at a pinch they would venture upon 
their task with smaller odds. For choice, they selected the 
evening, when all were carelessly seated or reclining upon the 
ground, chatting, laughing, smoking, and enjoying themselves, 
By degrees the ‘Thugs would so arrange themselves that when 
the jhirnee, or signal, was given, one seized the victim by his 
hands, another by his feet, while the third from behind dex- 
trously drew the ‘‘roomal” round his neck till the vital spark 
had fled. ‘I'he bodies were then slashed, and a somewhat shal- 
low trench excavated, into which the dead were hastily flung, 
after being stripped of clothes and ornaments, when the earth 
was quickly filled in and trampled down, and the gang pro- 
ceeded onward in search of other prey. It is on record that 
sometimes from a dozen to twenty days would elapse before the 
fitting moment arrived, and, even then, it would occasionally 
happen that the business had to be accomplished while the 
travelers were on foot. Even horsemen were sometimes at- 
tacked, though only in 
very small parties, the 
chance of escape being 
multiplied by the rest- 
lessness or viciousness 
of ahorse. As for pe- 
destrian travelers, scarce 
any numbers availed to 
save them, parties of 
forty and even of sixty 
being summarily and 
ruthlessly dispatched. 
Strictly speaking, it was 
forbidden to kill wom- 
en or individuals who 
were maimed, but the 
prohibition was seldom 
remembered in the pres- 
ence of temptation, and 
to this unmindfulness 
of Kalee’s injunctions 
the Thugs attributed 
their ultimate discom- 
fiture and suppression. 
Though for the most 
part broken up into 
small detachments, a 
gang of three or four 
hundred Thugs would 
concentrate with 
incredible swift- 
ness at any point 
where their lead- 
er needed their 
united co-opera- 
tion. A rich 
booty often re- 
warded their pa- 
tience. In one 
instance so large 
& sum as sixteen 
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the prize would consist of wearing apparel, precious stones, and 
a few thousand rupees. Religious mendicants were exempted 
from strangulation, but at times they persisted in blindly rush- 
ing upon their fate, and on their persons would be found strings 
of pearls, little parcels of gems, and a good round sum in hard 
cash. Care was taken not to interfere with Europeans, for the 
twofold reason that they seldom carried about with them any 
thing more valuable than their fire-arms, and that they would 
eertainly be missed, and close inquiries instituted to account for 
their disappearance. Besides, there was little chance of per- 
suading a European to accept their company, or to rest any 
where save in his own tent, or in a Dakh bungalow. 

After a murder a feast was almost invariably celebrated, the 
chief dish at which was a quantity of goor, or coarse sugar, and 
it was believed that no one who had ever tasted of the conse- 
crated dainty, whether initiated or otherwise, could resist the 
heaven-inspired impulse to Thuggee. ‘The division of spoils 
was conducted in a very methodical manner, and with a scru- 
pulous regard for honesty. Nor were the sick 
forgotten, or those who had 
been left at home to guard the 
families of the absent. The 
best proof of their mutual 
loyalty is the length of time 
the horrible fraternity was 
permitted to flourish with- 
out exciting the suspicion of 
English officials. ‘Their do- 
ings, indeed, were not un- 
known to native rajahs, na- 
wabs, and other infiuential 
persons, but their silence was 
secured, partly by terror, part- 
ly by. self-interest, for the 
Thugs never failed to pro- 
pitiate the powerful by good- 
ly gifts, while they carefully 
contined their operations to 
parties of wanderers, stran- 
gers to the district in which 
their last hour arrived. It 
has been suggested that the 
Thugs derived their origin 
from the Sagartii mentioned 
by Herodotus in his descrip- 
tion of the army of Xerxes, as 
a pastoral people of Persian 
descent, whose only weapons 
were daggers, and a lasso of 
twisted leather, from which 
neither horse nor man could 
escape if once the noose were 
tightly drawn. Be that as it 
may, the road between Agra 
and Delhi was rendered un- 
safe at the time of Thevenot’s 
visit, in the seventeenth cen- . 
tury, by robbers,. who em- 
ployed ‘‘a certain rope, with 
a running noose, which they 
can cast with so much sleight 
about a man’s neck, when 
they are within reach of him, 
that they never fail, so that 
they strangle him in a trice.” 
‘The brotherhood then consist- 
ed of seven clans, who were 
expelled from Delhi for mur- 
dering an imperial favorite, 
whose exactions had become 
intolerable. The different 
families thereupon dispersed 
themselves over India, from 
Mooltan to Arcot, their very 
existence being concealed 
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from the British government, until the fall of Seringapatam, at 
the close of the last century. The work of suppression went on 
slowly, until Lord William Bentinck appointed a commission, in- 
vested with extraordinary powers, for the specific purpose of 
hunting down this monstrous institution. In the space of ten 
years no fewer than 3689 Thugs were apprehended, of whom 466 
were hanged, 1504 transported, 933 imprisoned for life, and eighty- 
one for shorter periods; while eighty-six were liberated on bail, 
ninety-seven acquitted, and fifty-six admitted as approvers ; twelve 
escaped, and 208 died before their guilt could be brought home to 
them. Thuggee, however, was not even then stamped out, nor 
was it until 1853 that the last was heard of that detestable fra- 
ternity. 





ENGLISH AND BELGIAN LACES. 

MONG the modern guipure laces the English manufactory 
of Honiton, and the Belgian lace called duchesse—a recent 
invention, or, to speak more correctly, a recent modification and 
identification under a new name—are among the most beautiful. 
Better patterns would make both these laces more satisfactory ; 
but this is a truism which may be repeated of every modern pro- 
duction. The chief technical defect they seem to have is that the 
brides which keep the pattern together are of a flimsy character, 
and lack the solidity and steadiness of the old work. The guipure 
called Cluny, which is an imitation of the old point coupé, and re- 
tains the same geometrical patterns, is of very recent origin—an 
honest invention of our own day, 
with no pretense at genealogy, 
but very pretty, strong, and good 
—infinitely superior to the poor 
and common Maltese lace, 
which had a show of reputation 
in its day without much deserv- 
ing it. The laces made in Bucks 
and Bedfordshire are also of this 
kind, though some have a vague 
sort of coarse resemblance, as in 
a very poor imperfect copy, to 

the style of Mechlin. 

Things have changed much 
from the days when for the very 
work’s sake the work was desir- 
able. Perhaps it is better that 
this should no longer be the case, 
though we have enough still of 
spiritless lives and unoccupied 
hours; but it is certain, at the 
same time, that without labor 
scarcely any thing really beauti- 
ful can be persuaded into being. 
There is no reason in the world 
why ladies now should not make 
valuable lace as fine and beauti- 
ful.as that of Venice, instead of 
the follies with 
which they do 
beguile the lin- 
gering hours— 
except, it may 
be, from that 
dislike of work 
which mingles 
with the very 
necessity for do- 
ing work, and 
foils its own in- 
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spoiled its plan by that reluctance to do any 
thing thoroughly and wholly which seems to 
reign over the modern mind. Instead of the 
delicate needle-work of the original, a narrow 
braid was substituted for the thicker parts of 
the pattern, which at once, at the very outset, 
spoiled its chances of attaining to high excel- 
lence. And even if this expedient could be par- 
doned, there is no thread to be found fine enough 
to enable the worker to copy to perfection one 
of the old needle laces of the sixteenth century, 
and to produce any thing like the fairy effects 
of old Venetian point. Cotton, no doubt, may 
be had in any degree of cobweb intangibility, but 
not the linen thread with which alone it is worth 
while to execute a work demanding so much la- 
bor. This curious failure of the one thing which, 
one would imagine, it must be most easy to sup- 
ply, is a very odd sign of the temper of the times, 
.more wonderful even than the substitution of 
braid for work which makes the modern imita- 
tion of lace no lace at all, but mere “ fancy- 
work,” like Berlin wool. 





THE SILVER WEDDING. 


[On the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding- 
day, it is customary for parents to receive a silver gift 
from each member of the family. On the fiftieth (rare 
event), a golden gift.} 

Receive my offering, Mother mine, 

Upon this wedding-day of thine. 


Twenty years and five have shed 

A softer lustre o’er thy head, 

And turned thy golden locks to gray, 

On this thy Silver Wedding-day. 

But all unchanged the better part: 

The kindly eye, the loving heart, 

Still beams as bright and glows as warm 
As on thy wedding-day of old; 

And lend to all thy ways a charm 
Which binds thy household in a fold 

Of deepest love. No iron bands 

Have half the force that love commands. 


Long may they gather round thy chair, 
Thy stalwart sons, thy daughter fair. 

(Ah! darling Polly, how we prize 

As heaven’s own light those bright-set eyes! 
“Sweetest eyes were ever seen” . 
Since Camoens sang the fair Catrine.) 


Long may thy gentle rule command 
Each loving heart, each ready hand, 
And long, long years—at least a score— 
Fleet lovingly as heretofore! 

So take my gift, dear Mother mine, 
Upon this wedding-day of thine. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Poor Hemantry,” “Lrrree Kate 
Kresy,” “For Her Saxe,” “Carny’s Con- 
Fession,” “Sroonp-Covstn Saran,” ETO. 








BOOK I. 
“She Brotherhood of the Noble Poor,” 





CHAPTER VI. 
AN ESCORT HOME. 


Maset Wesrsroox had a strong suspicion in 
her mind that she was being advised for the best, 
although the necessity for delay in an act of char- 
ity, an act of atonement, was beyond her compre- 
hension. The earnest face of her adviser, the 
depth of pity in his keen dark eyes, the interest 
which he felt in her and her mission, all serious- 
ly impressed her, although they did not alter her 
determination. Before all and every thing, her 
promise. There was no power in human nature 
to weaken that, and he who had trusted in her 
knew that she would not fail him at the last. He 
had left it to the last, and this was the result. 

“Why are you very sorry for my sake?” she 
asked, in a wondering tone of voice. 

“You have taken a hard task on yourself; 
you do not see the end of this so clearly as I do,” 
was the curator’s reply. 

“Tt is impossible to see the end.” 

“Tt will end in error.” 

“You can not tell—you do not know—” be- 
gan Mabel, when he held up his thin hand, and 
she stopped at his signal before she was aware 
of it. : 

“T see disappointment and mortification of 
spirit, kindness wasted, and zeal misplaced, un- 
less I interfere,” said Brian. 

“You have no right to interfere with me,” re- 
plied Mabel. 

“T believe Ihave. But,” he added, passing his 
hands through his long hair in a perplexed, irri- 
table way, “{ want time to think of it all. I did 
not dream that you and your petty mystery were 
so close upon me.” 

“ Petty mystery!” said Mabel, coloring again. 
“There is so little mystery in it, and to-morrmgw 
will dispel it.” 

“The morrow never comes to the philosopher.” 

“T am not a philosopher.” 

“TI wish you were.” And then Brian looked 
at her, and smiled at her or her obstinacy, or 
both, it was doubtful which. 

“T have received your wa’ Mr. Halfday, 
which, after all, is but a mere of your sis- 
ter’s, and I need not detain you any longer,” said 


a 

“Tt is getting late,” he replied, by way of as- 
sent to this, or as a hint for her to go. As Ma- 
bel rose from the chair, he rose also, and took 
up his hat. Dorcas, who had been looking from 
one to the other as each spoke in turn, rose too, 
and all three passed out of the study, and back 
through the long rooms, to the hall, Brian lamp 





in hand again. In the hall he extinguished his 
lamp, opened the street door, allowed Mabel and 
his sister to precede him, closed the door behind 
him, and joined them on the narrow pavement. 

“ Good-night,” said Mabel to him and Dorcas ; 
but Brian did not respond with his sister. 

“T will see you to the Mitre, Miss Westbrook, 
if you will allow me,” he said. 

“Thank you, no,” replied Mabel ; “ your sister 
has a more lonely journey.” 

“Don’t ask him to come with me, please,” cried 
Dorcas at once. “I don’t want him; I won't 
have him; I shall run all the way; I would not 
have him with me for all the world. Good- 
night.” 

Before another word could be exchanged, away 
ran Dorcas at the top of her speed along the 
middle of the road. The brother watched her 
thoughtfully until Mabel said, 

“Tt is too late an hour for your sister to be 
going to St. Lazarus alone.” 

“She is safe enough in Pentonshire; we are 
good people hereabouts,” Brian said, dryly. 

“But she—” 

“Would not have me for an escort. You heard 
what she said ?” 

“Yes. How is it that you and she are not 
friends ?” 

“Oh! we are very good friends,” said Brian, 
lightly. ‘“ Dorcas is extremely fond of me.” 

“Ts this satire ?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Brian ; “and I am very 
fond of Dorcas. But I can not let her have her 
own way altogether. You see what a cat she is ?” 

“She is an excitable girl I do not under- 
stand her.” 

“You will find it a difficult task to understand 
any of the family,” replied Brian. “I would not 
assert positively that the Halfdays understand 
themselves.” 

“* Know thyself’ is an excellent motto.” 

“Ah! if it were only practicable,” said Brian. 
He was walking by Mabel’s side now, with his 
gaze directed to the miry pavement. The streets 
were empty, and the wind came down them moan- 
ing like a child in pain. 

“Tt’s a miserable night for you to come back 
to Penton,” he said, suddenly. 

“T have never been in Penton before.” 

“T mean for the Westbrooks to step back to 
life here,” he said. “I thought at one time or 
another I might meet you in America, seek you 
out there; but to come to us is strange. Very 
strange,” he added. 

Mabel glanced at him, and said, timidly, 

“My grandfather’s history is no secret to you, 
Mr. Halfday. You have learned it years ago, I 
am sure.” 

“T have studied hard and learned many things, 
but I do not know James Westbrook’s history,” 
was the reply. 

“You know why I am in this city?” said Ma- 
bel; “ you must know.” 

“T may guess at it from your own words,” he 
answered; “but pray do not cross-examine me. 
I have pleaded twice for time to think of this.” 

“T will say good-night, Mr. Halfday, if you 
please,” said Mabel. “I can find my way very 
well across the Close.” 

“The Close gates are shut. It is past eleven,” 
said Brian, “and you will find no one in the streets 
to ask your way. I would prefer to accompany 
you.” 

“ But—” 

“And I intend to accompany you,” he said, 


| emphatically ; “not that I would be ungentle- 


manly enough to balk your desire to get rid of 
me, if I had not a few more words to say.” 

He did not say them very readily. He walked 
on in silence at her side, taking that time “to 
think of it” for which he had pleaded. Mabel 
did not intrude upon his reverie, but she glanced 
askance at him once or twice. He was thinking 
his hardest now; he had stepped from the curb- 
stone into the gutter in order to allow himself 
and her more room, and, with his hands clutch- 
ed behind his back, he strode on at a pace with 
which it was difficult for her to keep up. As he 
passed beneath the gas lamps, Mabel could see 
that it was a face almost of trouble, certainly of 
doubt. 

They were close upon the Mitre when he spoke 
to her—swinging suddenly round with a precip- 
itancy that startled her. 

“] wish you had not come,” he said; “ it would 
have been much the better for you.” 

“T am not afraid,” answered Mabel, lightly; 
“and there is nothing so malevolent in my in- 
tentions that should make any of your family 
afraid of me.” 

“ You are proceeding in haste, Miss Westbrook, 
I tell you once more.” 

“T am acting on instructions.” 

“ And will not be advised by me in any way ?” 

“No,” she answered, very firmly. 

Brian shrugged his shoulders, and then ex- 
tended his hand. 

“ Good-evening,” he said. 

Mabel placed her hand within his, and was sur- 
prised at the firmness with which he clutched it. 

“Do you judge human nature, human charac- 
ter, as quickly as you act?” he asked. 

“JT do not know. Probably,” said Mabel in 
reply. She did not admire the peremptory man- 
ner in which he spoke, and she withdrew her 
hand from his strong clasp of hers. 

“Do not judge too hastily of me, then,” he said, 
almost sorrowfully. “I may be compelled to act 
in a rash fashion myself, and I would ask you 
to suspend your judgment until we meet again. 
Good-night.” 

He walked quickly and abruptly from her, and 
Mabel Westbrook, pondering on his words, return- 
ed to the friendly shelter of the Mitre. Hers had 
been an easy mission to fulfill, she had thought, 
until a few hours since ; but the mists were rising 
fast upon the road she would pursue, and there 
might be pitfalls in her way, and dangers of 
which she had never dreamed. She had been 








twice warned, but it was beyond her power to 
listen. The one voice that might have checked 
her was forever still, and her task was to go on 
at any risk, 





CHAPTER VII. 
A SURPRISE. 


Wrra the brightness of the next day, Mabel 
Westbrook looked at life more brightly. She 
was young, impulsive, sanguine, generous, and 
without an enemy in the world. Before the death 
of James Westbrook and his wife there had not 
been a lighter-hearted, kinder, or more unselfish 
girl in the States, and she had borne the oncom- 
ing of her first trouble with a brave front. She 
had heard much and suffered much of late days, 
but she had grown strong, not weak, in affliction, 
as the best of women invariably do. She had 
hardly known of evil, of men's rapacity and greed 
and weakness, until the last year of her life, and 
the knowledge had sobered her without breaking 
her down, strengthened many resolutions without 
narrowing her heart. She had heard of a wrong 
which it was in her power to set right, and she 
had given up her birth-place, her American friends 
and American home, and set forth on a mission 
of justice to the wronged. It was her own wish, 
as it had been James Westbrook’s—and there 
was nothing to dismay her in the prophecies of 
Adam Halfday’s grandchildren. She could do 
her duty to the living and the dead without one 
regret to follow. The strange young folk whom 
she had seen last night had put a false construc- 
tion on her reticence, but they would understand 
her clearly in a few more hours. The end of her 
task was nearly accomplished, and she would be 
glad for all sakes when it was complete. 

It was eleven o’clock in the day when she was 
once more at the gates of St. Lazarus. The sun 
was shining, the birds were singing, and the air 
was warm again; the Brotherhood of the Noble 
Poor had toddled from their places round the 

t ring of fire in the hall, and were basking, 
ike lizards, in the sunshine. The porter, Hods- 
man, touched his cap at her appearance, and said, 
with old-fashioned, homely courtesy, 
“You bring the sunshine with you, lady, this 
time.” 

“Have there been many visitors to-day?” she 
asked. 

“No visitors, exactly,” he replied. “ Not 
strangers, that is. Mr. Salmon told me to say 
that he would be glad to see you, ma’am, directly 
you arrived.” 

Mabel’s brow contracted a little. This irre- 
pressible Salmon would not leave her a moment 
to herself, if he could help it. 

“Where is the Master now ?” she asked. 

“ Praying in the church or fishing in the river, 
I hardly know which.” He craned his head over 
the wicket-gate which confined him to the lodge, 
and peered into the quadrangle. 

“Oh, the brothers are out. He’s fishing,” said 
Hodsman ; “you'll find him at the back of the 
church yonder.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mabel Westbrook passed into the court-yard 
and turned away from the direction which the 
porter had indicated. The old men in the black 
gowns stared across at her from their sunny cor- 
ners, but Adam Halfday was not one of them. 
She passed into the banqueting-hall, or refectory, 
the door of which was handy on her right, and 
looked carefully around her, but the place was 
empty and full of echoes, and the fire within the 
iron hoop was smouldering to itself. 

“He is waiting for me at his cottage,” thought 
Mabel. “Now, if I could reach there quietly 
without encountering Mr. Salmon, I should be 
glad.” 

She was considering her plan of action, when 
the door was pushed open slowly, and a short old 
man, with a head that might have been a skele- 
ton’s, the skin was drawn so tightly over it and 
showed the outline of the skull so clearly—came 
shuffling toward her. He was in the garb of the 
brotherhood, and he bowed low as he advanced. 

“My lady would like to see the church,” he 
piped, in feeble accents. ‘ Will you please to step 
this way ?” 

“Thank you; but I have promised to wait for 
one of the brethren here,” said Mabel. 

“Tt’s my turn, madam,” he croaked forth, his 
hands closing and unclosing in nervous trepida- 
tion of losing a fee; “each brother takes it in 
turn, and no preference is allowed. Will you 
please to step this way ?” 

“T have no wish to see the church at present,” 
answered Mabel. “I have—” 

“You can begin here, if you like,ma’am. This 
is the refectory,” said the old man, in the show- 
man and parrot-like manner patent to all guides ; 
“it was re-erected in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, at the sole expense of the Cardinal; it is 
fifty feet in length, twenty-six in breadth, and 
thirty-seven in height to the top of the oaken 
rafters. At the upper end of the hall there are a 
raised dais and high table still in existence, and 
the painting on the panel is attributed to Albert 
Diirer, although there is little real evidence to 
prove its origin. Its subject is—” 

“Tam sorry to interrupt you,” said Mabel, very 
gently, “but I must defer my inspection of the 
hospital and church for several days.” 

“It’s a fine morning. You could not have a 
better opportunity to see the place, my lady,” re- 
plied the brother ; “the subject on the panel yon- 
der is that of—” 

Mabel Westbrook, evidently a woman ready 
with her money, slipped a half crown into the 
palm of the brother. 

“T will hear all this another time, if you will 
allow me. Meanwhile, tell me where is Adam 
Halfday,” she said. 

The old man paused, looked at his half crown, 
dropped the coin into a side pocket, mumbled 
forth a “Thank you,” and moved a step or two 
more closely to our heroine. 





“ Adam Halfday, did you say ?” he asked. 
“ Yes.” 


“You could not have a worse brother to show 
you over the place than he is,” he said, confiden- 
tially. “Adam never took an interest in the 
charity, or cared to read up his facts, although I 
don’t say but what he scrambles through the busi- 
ness somehow. He’s breaking fast, too, and I 
shall be walking before his coffin soon with the 
black stick in my hand.” 

He crossed the hall, took a black rod from the 
corner, and regarded it with loving interest. 

“This has no right to be left here—it’s kept 
always in the church.” 

“ What is it?” asked Mabel. 

“When there’s a funeral of one of us, the eld- 
est brother walks in front of the corpse with this 
staff in his hand,” said the old man. “I am the 
eldest brother—Peter Scone, ma’am—and I have 
walked before a lot of them in my day—some 
eight or nine and twenty of ’em. I shouldn’t 
wonder,” he added, with a chuckle that would 
have done credit to the First Grave-digger in Ham- 
let, “if I don’t march before old Adam very 
shortly. He’s sure to go, for his temper is a try- 
ing one, and wears him out. Oh yes; he'll go 
next, I know.” 

Mabel shuddered, as the man patted his black 
stick affectionately. 

“Will you tell me where Adam Halfday is to 
be found this morning? I have a message for 
him, and wish particularly to see him,” she said. 
“Ts he in his room ?” 

“No; that he isn’t,” was the answer. “Now 
I come to think of it, it’s not very likely you will 
see the old gentleman to-day.” : 

“ Why not ?” 

“He’s gone.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Mabel ; “ gone away, do you 
mean?” , 

“Yes, for a week or two. He got leave of ab- 
sence from the master eatly in the morning, and 
his grandson—that’s the curator of the museum, 
in Market Street—came and fetched him and 
Dorcas away in a horse and chaise. It’s well for 
those who have relations with horses and chaises 
to take them for drives about the country,” he 
said, jealously, “and give them change of air and 
scene, while others stop here for years and rot. 
He’s going to have sea-air, Lord bless you, as if 
that could cure old Halfday’s bad temper, or put 
him in a one. It was only yesterday he 
sulked with all of us, and to-day he’s going to 
have sea-air! The like of that now!” 

He beat his funeral rod in the palm of his 
withered right hand, and shook with envy and 
excitement. It was not all peace and love in the 
precincts of St. Lazarus, and human nature, even 
among these ruins of time and man, was very 
much the same as in the busy city, from which 
the brethren came by right of birth to die. 

“Where has he gone?” asked Mabel. 

“To the sea-side. That is all I heard about 
it.” 

“ And Dorcas, has she gone also ?” 

“Oh yes; and in her best merino dress, as 
smart as carrots.” 

“And her brother came for them early this 
morning, you tell me?” 

“Yes, her brother Brian. Ah! a clever man 
that, take him altogether, and one who will do 
better in the world than his father, or his grand- 
father, or any of the family. A long-headed fel- 
low, Brian,” said Peter Scone, “ but as conceited 
a young jackanapes as ever strutted in and out 
here as though the place belonged to him. I 
don’t like people who think so much of them- 
selves ; they’re hateful company.” 

“Gone away,” said Mabel to herself, “ because 
I was expected—gone away to foil me, I am cer- 
tain. That is what Brian Halfday meant when 
he asked me to suspend my judgment till we met 
again—when he talked of acting rashly presently. 
Why are they all afraid of me, I wonder?” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MABEL ACCEPTS MR, SALMON’S KIND INVITATION. 


Arter the unlooked-for announcement of Adam 
Halfday’s departure from the Hospital of St. Laz- 
arus, Mabel Westbrook did not lose much time 
with Peter Scone. She was excited and angry. 
Here had come opposition to her wishes, her 
amiable scheming, and Brian Halfday had balked 
her at the outset. He was a man who had ob- 
jected to her interference, and had stepped be- 
tween her and her promise, not trusting her, not 
knowing what that promise was, or how it might 
affect the future of himself and sister. She could 
not sit down tamely and wait for the return of 
these Halfdays, submitting to their will, as if she 
had not a firm one of her own when her pride 
was wounded. Brian Halfday had not treated 
her well: he had set himself to thwart her; he 
had regarded her wishes a8 nothing and his own 
as supreme, and had acted almost as her enemy. 
It was a mean advantage which he had taken of 
her confidence, she considered, and she should 
never like the man again. He was crafty and 
deceitful. Peter Scone had called him “a con- 
ceited young jackanapes,” and very possibly Peter 
Scone was right. Certainly his grandfather and 
his own sister did not regard him with any = 
degree of reverence, although they might have 
learned to fear him. 

Mabel Westbrook, forced, as it were, into an- 
tagonism with Brian Halfday, and roused to ac- 
tion by the last move of that gentleman, ht 
out the Reverend Gregory Salmon forth 
She crossed the second quadrangle, and passed 
beyond the precincts of the hospital into a fair 
landseape lying beyond its walls. A stout oaken 
door in the garden wall opened upon meadow 
land and woodland, and on a deep, rushing river, 
glittering in the sunshine. Sitting complacently 
on the bank, not fifty yards from the hospital 
wall, was Mr. Salmon, fishing. He was very glad 
to see her; he was as courteous and fussy and 
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profuse in compliments as ever; he expressed 
himself highly honored by her second visit, and 
he immediately set his fishing tacklé aside, with 
the evident intention of placing his whole time at 
her disposal. Mabel hastened to assure him that 
this was only a passing visit, and that she had 
business, important business, in Penton, before 
luncheon. 

“But you have come to see the church ?” said 
Mr. Salmon. 

“No,” she answered, frankly. “I came to see 
Adam Halfday, and he has disappointed me.” 

“To see Adam Halfday !” exclaimed the aston- 
ished Master of the hospital. 

“Tf I had placed more confidence in you last 
night, Mr. Salmon,” said Mabel, “it is probable 
that I should not have been foiled this morning 
by Adam Halfday’s grandson, But I have been 
anxious for weeks to talk to this old man.” 

“Bless me! Is there any thing so very re- 
markable about him ?” 

“T bring him a message from America. I have 
business to transact with him, which his grandson, 
for some mysterious reason, is anxious to post- 
pone,” Mabel replied. “That is all I need say, 
or can say, at present.” 

“ Yes—ahem—exactly—how very surprising!” 
said the clergyman, “The grandson, though I 
can not say I like him myself, is a man very much 
respected in the city, and of course no stranger to 
the hospital. To offer to take away his grand- 
father for a holiday was a something I could not 
object to, or, indeed, had any power to object 
to. The brethren are not prisoners here, or I 
their warder. I gave permission as a matter of 
course.” 

“ Where have they gone ?”” asked Mabel. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “ Brian Half- 
day mentioned the sea-side, that is all.” 

“Did you see him ?” 

“ha.” 

“ Good-morning, Sir. 
spare.” 

“ But we shall have the pleasure of—” 

“ Yes, soon,” said Mabel, abruptly, as she turn- 
ed and went with quick steps across the quad- 
rangle to the first court-yard, and under the arch- 
way to her hired carriage. She was back in Pen- 
ton before twelve ; it was only chiming the hour 
by the cathedral clock when she was making her 
inquiries at the museum for its missing custodi- 
an. But all inquiries were in vain; Brian Half- 
day had taken every precaution, as though he had 
feared the pertinacity of Miss Westbrook from 
the first. .No one knew in what direction Mr. 
Halfday had gone. He had asked for and ob- 
tained his holidays that morning—three weeks 
per annum were lawfully his, although he had 
never asked for them before. He had urged 
pressing and sudden business, and departed. He 
had spoken of writing for his letters in the course 
of a day or two, but it was very probable that he 
would not write at all, concluded a flippant youth 
with red hair, who was left in charge till Brian 
Halfday’s return, and whom Mabel had discovered 
on an office stool, catching the early flies of the 
spring season. 

Mabel Westbrook went back to the Mitre 
smarting with the same sense of slight and in- 
justice which she had experienced that morning 
at the hospital. She was annoyed at the flight 
of the Halfdays; she was still more annoyed at 
her own helplessness. Here was a man who in 
a few hours had thwarted the mission of her life 
—in whose power it might still lie to defeat her 
project. She had told Brian Halfday of her 
promise, and he had shown no sympathy with her, 
or respect for the solemn task that she had un- 
dertaken. He had set his own will in opposition 
to her, and was now exulting probably in that 
success which had discomfited and humiliated 
her. She should never like the man. He had 
shown his want of confidence in her too com- 
pletely for her to forgive him, whatever might 
be the motives which had led him to act in this 
strange fashion. She had offered friendship and 
assistance, and this was her reward. She had 
come to do good, and no one would put faith in 
her profession. What had she said or done, what 
was there in her manner, to lead these people to 
distrust her so completely? Verily, she must be 
a most objectionable young woman in strangers’ 
eyes, and that was a very nice thought to begin 
her English life with. Still, she was not a girl 
disposed to submit tamely to distrust or defeat. 
She was high-spirited and courageous. In Amer- 
ica she had been her own mistress early in life, 
having two old sick folk and a big house to man- 
age and control, and there was more of the clear- 
sighted, matter-of-fact woman about Mabel West- 
brook than is generally to be found in ladies 
of her age. She was looking keenly out at the 
world now, and its aspect did not daunt her. She 
had known trouble in the past, she was prepared 
even for trouble in the future, and with youth and 
strength she felt that she should fight through 
the obstacles in her way. She had faith, and she 
had money, and they are two excellent aids to 
most projects under the sun; especially the mon- 
ey, those wiseacres will declare who have long 
outlived faith in any thing but themselves and 
their balance at the banker’s. 

This Brian Halfday should not have his own 
way so completely as he had bargained for if she 
had a voice in the matter, and she thought she 
had, When she discovered, after two days’ wait- 
ing, that no tidings had been received at the 
museum, she and her maid started on a flying 
expedition to the nearest watering-places from 
Pentonshire, taking half a dozen of them in turn, 
and ransacking visitors’ lists, and exploring pa- 
rades and piers and sands in their vain quest. 
The telegraph wires were kept busy in her serv- 
ice, and Mr. Gregory Salmon, the trustees of 
Penton Museum, and the landlord of the Mitre 
were asked daily by electricity if there were any 
news, and had daily to reply to Miss Westbrook 
in the negative. 

When a fortnight had elapsed, Mabel and her 
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maid were back in the old city, but Mr. Brian 


-Halfday had not returned to his duties at Penton 


Museum. There was a week of his holidays still 
to the good, and he had determined to make the 
most of his vacation. He must come back, was 
Mabel’s consolation ; he must face her again ; his 
grandfather and Dorcas must return to the shelter 
of St, Lazarus. They had achieved their object, 
and gained time: whether she should learn for 
what reason time was wanted by the grandson 
was a matter of some doubt. If he did not tell 
her of his own free-will, the mystery would end 
with him. He took no man into his confidence, 
she was assured already. 

Four days after her return to Penton, Mabel 
Westbrook accepted Mr. Salmon’s invitation to 
spend a few days with his wife at the Master’s 
residence in the Hospital of St. Lazarus. She 
was alone in the world, hotel life was dull, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Salmon were anxious to be friendly, 
but it was not for these reasons that she left the 
Mitre for the comfort of a well-to-do English 
home. The Reverend Gregory Salmon had scarce- 
ly made a favorable impression upen her, and 
though Mrs. Salmon was more motherly and more 
genuine, yet she was hardly a woman to be 
charmed with. Still, Mr. Salmon was extremely 
pressing that Miss Westbrook should favor them 
with her company for a few days, and Mabel 
broke through her habits of reserve and went to 
St. Lazarus as a guest. - She should be near Adam 
Halfday’s rooms; she should be the first to hear 
of his return; she should be able to see him at 
some time or other without the grandson’s inter- 
ference and oppositien. 

“ We shall have a surprise for you to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Salmon, with a broad, beaming smile. 
If he had not beamed so constantly upon her, and 
in so fatherly a way, Mabel believed that she 
would have liked him better. 

“A surprise? Has—” 

“My dear Miss Mabel”—Mr. Salmon had 
dropped the surname after dinner the first day 
of her arrival—* you must not ask me any ques- 
tions ; you really must not.” 

Full of her one idea, Mabel waited impatiently 
for the next day’s surprise. Adam Halfday had 
sent notice of his return to his old quarters, she 
thought, and the surprise came in the afternoon, 
and in the unlooked-for advent of Angelo Salmon, 
the chaplain’s only son. This was a surprise 
at which Mabel Westbrook’s countenance did not 
light up with joy; indeed, for a fleeting instant, 
the fair white brow contracted as with a sense 
of anger or pain at the heart of its owner. The 
young man might be a welcome addition to a dull 
household, but she was not glad to see him, was 
not pleased that he should find her a guest in his 
father’s house on the day of his premature re- 
turn. She felt almost as if the Salmons, pére et 
mére, had entrapped her into this visit, knowing 
that their son was coming home to them sooner 
than they had anticipated, possibly even receiving 
a hint to secure her from this soft-hearted, soft- 
headed, but not wholly undesigning young man, 
He stood before her, blushing vividly, as though he 
had had a share in the conspiracy, and there was 
a difficulty in encountering Mabel’s searching look 
at him, despite all his efforts to appear agreeably 
astonished at her presence. 

“T thought you were not coming to England 
for some time, Mr. Salmon,” said Mabel, after the 
first greetings had been exchanged. 

“] did think of making a longer stay in Amer- 
ica. I—I was a little anxious about Canada and 
—and Niagara,” he added, as though the colony 
and the water-fall were both in a bad way. “I 
had even a dream of the Rocky Mountains, but I 
came back.” 

“Why?” asked Mabel, but in so hard a tone of 
inquiry that Mr. Salmon junior was not likely at 
that juncture to state the real cause of his return, 
which was certainly herself. 

“The States were chilly and lonely. I yearned 
for home,” he said. “I had not seen mother and 
father for many months.” 

“T wish I had been apprised of your coming,” 
said Mabel, musingly. “I feel very much in the 
way now.” 

“Oh! pray don’t think that,” said Angelo and 
Angelo’s mother. ’ 

“ You will have a great deal to say to your par- 
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“No, I really sha’n’t,” answered Angelo. 

“ And there are family matters for them to talk 
over with you.” 

“They can be deferred, my dear Miss Mabel,” 
cried the chaplain. “I hope you will not regard 
yourself in the light of any thing but a very wel- 
come guest whom we should be truly sorry to part 
with yet awhile.” 

Mabel bowed, but her face retained its gravity 
for that night: nothing took away its thoughtful, 
almost sad expression. Angelo Salmon sneaked 
to her side after dinner, and woke her to a fleet- 
ing interest in friends and acquaintances in Bos- 
ton, whom they both had known, but he did not 
extract a smile from her that was any thing like 
the bright, unforced smiles which had been too 
much for him in the States. She listened to his 
anecdotes and his news attentively, but he discov- 
ered that her big gray eyes were awkward things 
to encounter that night. 

Angelo Salmon was not a plain young man; 
barring a certain puffiness of cheek, he might 
have been considered rather a good-looking fellow 


than otherwise. He was tall and slim, had very’ 


blue, doll-like eyes, a nose too small for him, and 
a curly mass of ginger hair that increased his 
cherubic aspect, and made one think of a pair of 
wings as fitting to his tout ensemble, Take it al- 
together, it was a fresh-colored, trumpet-blowing 
kind of face, wholly lacking in any expression 
save that of perfect innocence. A child would 
have trusted Angelo Salmon at first sight ; a pro- 
moter of companies would have had hopes of him 
for “ shares ;” the man on the lookout at the cor- 
ner of the street would have suggested “ confi- 
dence” or skittles promptly ; an unprincipled per- 





son, anxious to get rid of a bad half crown, would 
have immediately and hopefully given it him in 
change; no living cabman could have looked him 
in the face without doubling his fare; dogs liked 
him, and cats rubbed their fur against his legs 
when he came into a room, 

His intense meekness, and his unmistakable 
sense of discomfort, rendered Mabel more merci- 
ful toward him at the close of the evening, when 
a rubber of whist had been got through in spir- 
itless fashion. Mr. Salmon senior had left the 
drawing-room to take a last look round for the 
night—and his last look included a walk round 
the quadrangle as a matter of duty, and when it 
did not rain. Mrs. Salmon was dozing in an easy- 
chair after the excitement of trumping her hus- 
band’s tricks, and being scowled and growled at 
for | r pains,and Angelo and Mabel Westbrook 
were lingering at the card-table. 

“Miss Westbrook,” Angelo said, suddenly, in a 
thick voice, “I hope I have not offended you in 
any way. I should be very sorry indeed.” 

“Why should you think I am offended, Mr. 
Salmon ?” asked Mabel. 

“T don’t know; but you are different—some- 
what. You are scarcely the young lady who 
bid me good-by at Boston. I—I think, if you 
will allow me the presumption to say so, that we 
—we were better friends in the New World than 
we—we are now in the Old,” he stammered forth. 
“Of course I—I have no right to say this, or to 
notice this; not in the least. But I should be 
very, very sorry to think I had given you offense.” 

“We were scarcely better friends in America 
than in England, of that I am sure,” said Mabel, 
in reply. ‘Perhaps I was looking forward to 
my journey as to a long holiday, and lighter of 
heart in consequence. I hardly remember now.” 

“Has not England pleased you, Miss West- 
brook »” 

“T have seen little of it yet. I have already 
met disappointments and deceits in it,” she add- 
ed, with a sigh. 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Hence I am dull to-night, and you have seen 
the change in me.” 

“J—I was afraid that my sudden return had 
something to do with it.” 

“ Possibly it vexed me a little.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Angelo, rolling 
his white handkerchief into a ball and dabbing 
his forehead with it. 

“Your parents did not tell me you were com- 
ing. I accepted their invitation in good faith, 
and believing that I should be very quiet and 
very much alone, And knowing of your return, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Salmon did,” she said once more, 
looking steadfastly at Angelo, “I think the in- 
formation might have been extended to me, so 
that I might have acted upon it as I wished. 
There, that is all,” she added, frankly, “and it’s 
not worth commenting upon further. It does 
not matter; only I feel more proud and fussy to- 
night tham-usual. Pray understand, Mr. Salmon, 
it does not matter to me in the least.” 

She said this very meaningly and very assur- 
ingly, but it did not tend to raise the spirits of 
Angelo Salmon in any great degree. He colored, 
looked at her, and away from her, coughed once 
or twice, and rose, 

“T am glad I have not given offense,” he said, 
ruefully. “Thank you, Miss Westbrook; thank 
you very much indeed.” 

He did not say for what he thanked her; he 
could hardly have explained had she asked him, 
but she was far from curious concerning the mo- 
tives for his gratitude. When Angelo’s father 
re-appeared she bid them good-night, and went 
at once to her room, wherein she locked herself, 
after dismissing her maid. The principal bed- 
rooms of the Master’s establishment were, like 
the drawing-room and dining-room, on the ground- 
floor. As we have already remarked in an ear- 
lier chapter, several cottages of the brethren had 
been leveled, and this low- roofed, substantial, 
rambling edifice built on the space, to the shame 
of the trustees and the glory of the Master of a 
century or so ago. 

Mabel’s bedroom window looked toward the 
quadrangle and the houses of the brothers ; and, 
pensively disposed that night, she sat down at 
the bedroom window and gazed out at the stars, 
and the dark landscape on which they shone. 
She was unhappy; it was very odd, but she was 
conscious that she was becoming unhappy in this 
England, where her grandfather had wished that 
she should spend the rest of her life. She had 
not a friend in the world here, unless Angelo 
Salmon was to be considered her friend. They 
were all to make; they were to come round her 
by intuition, or to be discovered by herself. She 
had letters of introduction, which she valued about 
as much as the one she had sent to Mr. Salmon. 
There was an old school-fellow in London some- 
where, she believed, and that was all. There was 
a lonely life at present before her, and she had 
spoken that night of much deceit in it. Even 
these Salmons had tricked her into accepting an 
invitation to their house, so-that she might meet 
a well-meaning booby who had been impressed 
by her, and against her will,in Boston. He was 
the son of Mr. Gregory Salmon, of Pentonshire, 
and hence had attracted her notice; he had come 
across her life as a curious coincidence, not as 
a fate—certainly not as a man whom she could 
ever take to heart as a lover. 

He was young and had hopes, and it would be 
her stern duty to crush them summarily forth- 
with. A lover, indeed! as if in all her life she 
should think of a lover! She did not believe the 
man existed for whom she should ever care a 
brass button. She was wholly heart-whole, and 
intended to keep so. Her task would drive all 
love nonsense out of her thoughts; and these 
Halfdays— 

She looked toward the cottages as her thoughts 
turned in the old direction—toward the deserted 
cottage of Adam Halfday in particular. During 
the day she had studied the place, and even tried 





the door, which she had found securely fastened, 
and wondered when she should enter and give 
the dead man’s message to one member of the 
Noble Poor, whom she was anxious to confront. 

She drew a quick breath of surprise, and lean- 
ed forward, with her face pressed more closely to 
the glass. There was a light shining from the 
window of Adam Halfday’s room—sure sign that 
human life, in some shape or fashion, had come 
back to the deserted house. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





GERMAN MARRIED LIFE. 
E are accustomed to think of Germans that 
they area domestic people. The truth is, 
that of domesticities there is enough and-to spare, 
but of domestic life, as we understand it, little or 
nothing. Beyond eating, drinking, and sleeping 
under one roof, the sexes have little in common. 
The woman is a slave of the ring: for the wife 
the baking and brewing, for the husband the cakes 
and ale; for her the toiling and spinning, for him 
the beer and skittles; for her the sheep-walk of - 
precedent and the stocking of virtue, for him the 
paradings and prancings; for her the nippings 
and screwings, for him the pipings and dancings ; 
for her the dripping jar and the meal tub, for him 
stars and garters, and general gallooning, glitter, 
and sublimity. 

In an English comic paper there appeared, 
among advertisements for things required, but 
scarcely likely to be met with: “‘ Wanted, a lady 
help, with deft fingers, who can open oysters, 
peel walnuts and prawns, and make toast.” 

Now what some English wag treats as an impos- 
sible production, German home life offers whole- 
sale to the spectator. The woman is there to 
pick the shrimps, shell the lobsters, and peel the 
potatoes of her lord and master. What wonder, 
then, if he be lordly and masterful? His creat- 
ure comforts are materially increased and his 
pocket spared by the excellent existing arrange- 
ments. The Hausfrau saves him a servant; in- 
deed, she saves him unknown quantities by her 
thrift and labor. She has an interest in the firm 
such as no paid hireling could have; she is to 
the manner born, and knows life under no other 
aspect ; nor does she take it amiss that her spon- 
sor swaggers and gambles with the surplus coin 
that has been retrenched by the cheese-parings 
and flint-skinnings that habitually exercise her 
frugal mind. 

That a woman should be her husband’s help- 
meet as well as his housekeeper; that the noblest 
union is not one of supreme authority and abject 
submission ; that the wife should “sway level to 
her husband’s heart ;” that she is there not only 
to sew on his shirt buttons and darn his socks, 
but also, if need be, “to warn, to comfort, and 
command ;” that her household motions may be 
light and free, a spirit yet a woman too; and 
that she may, if she be so willed, come “at the 
last to set herself to man, like perfect music unto 
noble words”—is a view of marriage too heretic- 
al for any orthodox German lady to entertain. 
The subjection of woman dates from the crea- 
tion, and no new-fangledness shall obliterate the 
precedent of Paradise. 

I remember at an esthetic tea a quiet and out- 
wardly insignificant little person being called upon 
by our host (her husband, a German gentleman of 
ancient lineage) to produce some translations 
which she had made from one or other of the 
great poets. The verses were put into the hands 
of a certain Dr. R——, a man whose highest am- 
bition it was, mirabile dictu! to edge himself “any 
way” into society. He was a person of assured 
standing and acknowledged merit in his own par- 
ticular circle; known as a blind conservative, and 
as the recipient of several gold medals “fiir Kunst 
und Wissenschaft,” bestowed upon him by various 
appreciative potentates and powers for his exer- 
tions on their behalf. He was, nevertheless, only 
there on sufferance ; to be tolerated in considera- 
tion of prospective usefulness, and treated, from 
that point of view, with a faint conciliatory show 
of shallow cordiality. 

The verses were read, and soon afterward the 
influential editor left the room. A little stir of 
relief buzzed through the party; but an old Haus- 
Sreund taking their host by the arm, led him 
apart. “You have committed a mistake, lieber 
Freund,” he said.. “ Your wife may have talents, 
but, in your place, I would not allow her to have 
any thing in common mit dieser Art Leute [with 
that sort of people]. They are only to be toler- 
ated on account of their potential political use- 
fulness.” Of course persons with a pedigree are 
blandly permitted in Germany, as “ royal and no- 
ble authors” elsewhere are, to dabble feebly in lit- 
erature, and not to lose caste by the dabbling. It 
is a mania like another. But there is a general 
assumption in the world that is peopled by gen- 
erals’ wives and councilors’ spouses that literary 
fame in a woman is, as Lord Macaulay says, “a 
blemish, and a proof that the person who enjoys 
it is meanly born and out of the pale of good 
society.” 

A woman of declared “literary” propensities 
must accept the fate thrust, nolens volens, upon 
her, and sit patiently in that outer Court of the 
Gentiles to which she is indiscriminately relega- 
ted together with Arcadians, Bohemians, boon 
companions, and inferior persons generally. It 
is, of course, out of the question that she should 
be a good Hausfrau, or that what she has in the 
place of a mind can be given up to the minutiz 
of the store-room and exigencies of the larder. 
The fiat has gone forth, and she must console 
herself with the thought that there is justice in 
heaven. In the present instance, it will be ob- 
served that the lady was in no wise consulted as 
to her views or feelings on the matter, and it is to 
be hoped that the blank expressive silence which 
fell upon the company on this unexpected revela- 
tion may, without the suggested marital coercion, 
have saved her from further follies of the kind. 
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Fig. 7.—Pivx Tar“atan Batt Dress. 


Fig. 8.—Wuite Crare Batt Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 
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THE STAR AND THE BROOK. 


So brightly he beamed on me, 
I was so giad, so blest; 
I was proud to let him see 
His image upon my breast; 
I sang aloud for very glee, 
“The star, the star, is in love with me.” 


He said—how I loved to hear !— 
“J only shine for you; 

You will be fond—no fear— 
And I will always be true: 

Only on you, O little stream, 

Only on you, falls my tender beam.” 


That was so long ago— 

A hundred years, I think. 
The trees are bending low; 

The wild flowers stoop to drink. 
They do not speak, but in their look 
I read, “O foolish, foolish brook !” 


For many a flower and tree 
Has wooed me night and day; 
And the west wind sang to me 
Many a loving lay; 
But I—I only saw afar 
The tender gleam of my darling star. 


But once when I said to the star, 
“Dear star, I am thine alone,” 
An answer came from afar 
That turned my heart to stone: 
“Why, little brook, can you not see 
A whole world lies *twixt you and me?” 


I had thought, though I lived below, 
And he so far above, 
The distance between us two 
Could be spanned by our mighty love. 
And I was true: was it not strange 
That he, a star—a star—should change ? 


Oh, why did he ever look 
On me from his home afar? 
I was always a brook, 
He was always a star; 
He loved me once, and yet—and yet— 
I did not know love coud forget. 


Tis true, I know it was meant 

That star with star should wed; 
And so I must be content— 

Ah, well! it is easy said. 
But there he shines, so far, so far: 
Did you ever happen to love a star? 





Ladies’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on double page. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—For this coiffure comb up the 
back, hair very high and tie it on the crown. 
Having fastened the Catogan, which is wound 
with gold cord, part the crimped front hair, and 
on the crown set a wreath-shaped crépe. Ar- 
range the free back hair and the ends of the 
front hair in finger puffs, and pin them on the 
crépe as shown by the illustration. Gold cord, 
lace, flowers, and white ostrich feathers complete 
the coiffure. 

Figs. 3 and 7.--Having combed up the back 
hair very high and tied it, fasten on a broad 
crimped braid in the shape of a diadem, comb 
up the curled front hair, and pin it behind the 
braid. Arrange the back hair in loose crimped 
strands low in the neck, confining them by sev- 
eral strands of hair fastened crosswise. Sever- 
al curls, partly crimped and partly twisted, are 
pinned under these strands, as shown by the illus- 
tration. Forget-me-nots, gilt spikes, and brown 
leaves are fastened between the waves of the hair. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Comb up the back hair high 
on the head, add strands of false hair if neces- 
sary, and arrange it in two braids, underneath 
which a plaited Catogan is fastened. Having 
combed up the crimped side hair over crépes, 
pin the front hair, arranged in twisted strands, 
on the latter. Arrange the braids on the crown 
with a comb and bandeau, as shown by the illus- 
trations, and complete the coiffure with several 
puffs and white flowers with leaves. 

Fig. 6.—For this coiffure part the hair from 
ear to ear, fasten the back hair on the right side, 
separate it in two strands, and arrange these in 
coils on a Catogan fastened on the crown. The 
slightly crimped side hair is combed up over a 
crépe, and the ends of this ahd the front hair are 
arranged in finger puffs mounted by Marguerites, 
as shown by the illustration. 

Ladies’ Ball and Evening Toilettes, 

Figs. 1-9. 
See illustrations on double page. 

Fig. 1.—Wuite CasuMere Sortie pe Bat. 
This sortie of white cashmere is Nined with lus- 
tring and trimmed with folds of white gros grain, 
satin stitch embroidery, silk fringe, and passe- 
menterie agrafes, cords, and tassels. 

Fig. 2.—Wauire Tutte anp Green Povtt 
pe Sor Batt Tomerre. The skirt of white 
tulle is trimmed with puffs of the material. The 
over dress of sea green poult de soie is trimmed 
with side-pleated ruffles and folds of the material, 
fringe, and water-lilies. Head-dress of flowers 
and ostrich and heron feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Cream TARLATAN AND FatLie Batt 
Toretre. The skirt is of cream-colored tarla- 
tan, and is trimmed with ruffles and folds of the 
material. The over-skirt and waist are of faille 
in a darker shade; the trimming consists of bows 
of the material, a spray of brownish leaves and 
berries, and black Jace. Sash of faille. A wreath 
of yellow flowers and brown leaves in the hair. 

ig. 4.—Gray Sirk Eventne Dress. This 
dress is trimmed with ruffles and folds of the 
material, Fraise and under-sleeves of silk tulle. 

Fig. 5.—Cream anv Prone SILK GauzE AND 
Gros Graw Batt Torerre. Skirt of cream- 
colored gros grain, trimmed with puffs of cream 
and prune silk ganze. The waist is composed 
of cream-colored lace and folds of prune gros 





grain. The over-skirt with long train is of prune 
gros grain, and is trimmed with black and cream- 
colored lace, bows of gros grain ribbon, and 
flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Bive Povtt pe Sore Batt Tor- 
Lette. The trimming for this pale blue poult 
de soie dress consists of ruffles, puffs, and a sash 
of the material. ‘The apron over-skirt is of fig- 
ured blue gauze, edged with lace. Blue flowers 
in the hair, 








WHAT IS GENIUS? 


T is his character, and not his genius, which 
decides the happiness or misery of a man of 
genius, and which, moreover, settles what shall 
be the quality of his work, whether it shall be 
only high or the very highest, whether it shall be 
comparatively transitory or absolutely enduring. 
The popular notion that great works are wholly 
and entirely the resalt of “inspiration,” and that 
men who are “inspired” are always more or less 
idle, desultory men, is—well, a popular notion; 
but it is remote from the fact. Small works 
(speaking still of works of a high order) may be 
the result of inspiration; and small portions, and 
many small portions of a great work, may be due 
exclusively to the same origin. Equally, also, 
will the general conception of a great work of art 
be the child of inspiration. But the doing of it 
in its entirety will be no more inspiration than 
the making of a cart wheel is inspiration, or the 
digging of a grave, or the methodical emptying 
of a gutter. This will be deliberate, downright 
hard work, and whether it be done at all, and 
how far it will be well done, will depend in no 
degree upon genius, but on character exclusively. 
Think you that Shakspeare did not work when he 
composed Hamlet, when he penned Jear, when 
he put together his massive historical dramas ? 
Do you suppose Childe Harold was composed in 
a flash of lightning, or in many flashes of light- 
ning? I wonder how many English mechanics 
work as hard as did Michael Angelo? how many 
British laborers as sedulously as did the gigantic 
Leonardo? What judge or prime minister ever 
sustained his earthly energies more resolutely 
than heaven-born Milton ? 

“Tt’s dogged that does it.” You may whistle 
off a lyric almost before you know where you 
are, and even half a dozen stanzas may come to 
you from the Lord knows where; but no epic 
poem was ever composed in that easy vicarious 
fashion ; no, nor one canto of an epic poem, nor 
half a canto, nor a fourth. “Pray,” said Igna- 
tius Loyola to his disciples, “as though every 
thing depended upon God; act as though every 
thing depended upon yourselves.” A like in- 
junction should govern the man of genius. He 
can not help feeling, I suppose, that that which 
is peculiar to him depends upon celestial influ- 
ences ; but he should set to work as though ev- 
ery thing depended upon himself. The winds 
come to the sails that are stretched to receive 
them ; but if they are allowed to loll idly against 
the mast, the breeze will blow upon them to little 
purpose. 

I could scarcely dwell upon this truth too 
much or too long. No one reverences or stands 
more in awe of genius than I do. But when an 
attempt is made to substitute its fitful and intan- 
gible influence for weapons whose prime necessi- 
ty it is to be steady and well within grasp, I must 
protest against the shallow doctrine, and the con- 
fusion worse confounded which must ensue from 
it. Genius is of heaven, and tenacity is but of 
earth; but the genius that is not backed by te- 
nacity will never accomplish really great things. 
Think how often and how sorely it is required 
even to protect a man of genius against the 
temptations to which genius is peculiarly subject! 
Will the world aid the man who places before 
him some great task, which he must accomplish 
as best he may by love and labor, and the great 
fruits of which its dullard brain and short-seeing 
vision can not forecast ? Will his parents, sis- 
ters, friends, wife, children, be there, constantly 
abetting him in the prosecution of his solid de- 
sign? Will they not rather say, “Oh, give it up; 
you will never finish it?” Will they not try to 
seduce him to a lower level, and—abomination 
of abominations !—tempt him with the smaller 
prize of smaller work, by pointing out the small- 
er but as yet more successful person who is al- 
ready enjoying it? They are perfectly sineere, 
for they know not what they do. They are so 
subdued to what they themselves work in that 
they do verily believe that a large sale, the curi- 
osity of the subscribers to circulating libraries, 
the praise of current journalism, and all the pran- 
dial and post-prandial hubbub of people who dine 
out are rewards exceeding great, pledges of life 
and fama superstes. But, O man of genius! if 
you listen to them, you are irrecoverably lost. 
They have talked you out of your tenacity, they 
have wheedled you out of your stubborn intent, 
they have swept you away from your moorings, 
and you shall-go down to the dead ! 

Better a little less genius, and a little more char- 
acter, if this be the result of your struggle with the 
demons of the air. For the light arrows of gen- 
ius fly far and fast if the strong bow of charac- 
ter be always ready for the strain. The biogra- 
phies of men of genius swarm with examples of 
this precious fact. For if I am asked if I do not 
regret it, I do not regret it at all. How otherwise 
would there be any kinship between men of gen- 
ius and bog earth! It is the touch of nature, 
the common needs, the common duties, the com- 
mon operations, which make them kin. The man 
of genius should pride himself, if it be allowa- 
ble to pride one’s self upon any thing, upon being 
like other people in things with which genius has 
no concern, since doubtless there is a temptation 
to men of genius to be like them in ing. 
Moliére had the greatest genius for the stage of 
any man that ever lived. But that did not save 
him, though he had already written Le Malade 





Jmaginaire, from being put in jail for the unpaid 





bill of the farthing dips burned at the Théatre 
Illustre, of which he was the lessee.: Moliére, 
like nearly all the greatest men of genius, was a 
practical and business-like person; so he man- 
aged to pay the account for the candles very 
shortly. “ Tapissier valet de chambre” may not 
sound very nice; but it was in name, more than 
any thing else, that Molitre consented to be that 
to Louis the Fourteenth. To be a flunky then 
was a distinction, which has not quite died out; 
and Molitre accepted the post both as a help 
against rainy days and in order to have a king's 
ear for his comedies. - 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ge hae followed Egypt to the Centennial 

grounds with great promptness. Scarcely 
had the Egyptian exhibit been received into the 
main building in Fairmount Park when nineteen 
ear-loads of goods arrived from Japan. The 
Japanese government has appropriated about 
$300,000 for the purposes of the Exhibition, and 
it is stated that this sum will probably be dou- 
bled, and the Commission will comprise about 
thirty of the most prominent men of the coun- 
o The collection will include a great variety 
of things most curious tous Americans. Among 
those already received were two houses, con- 
structed in Japan, fitted ‘and packed in cases. 
Twelve Japanese workmen came to put the 
buildings together.- One of these structures is 
a bazar for the sale of goods, and the other a 
two-story dwelling-house, arranged to accom- 
modate sixty persons. The wood has a peculiar 
satin-like appearance, and the buildings are very 
ornate in design, having handsome porticoes. 
They will be surrounded with gardens filled 
with Japanese plants and flowers, and under 
the charge of native gardeners. 

Other nations will soon make their appearance 
on the Centennial grounds, and the busy hum 
of preparation will grow and swell with each 
swiftly passing week. 


Two of the most fashionable festivals of the 
season, the Infant Asylum Ball, on January 138, 
and the Charity Ball, on February 1, are given 
in aid of most worthy institutions. And it is 
matter for congratulation that in both cases the 
charity itself is not a secondary object. The 
treasuries of the institutions are really and sub- 
stantially replenished. The Infant Asylum has 
at present about three hundred mothers and as 
many children under its care. The proceeds of 
the ball will be expended in Pe inaet and im- 
proving the country-house at Flushing where 
the little ones spend thesummer. The proceeds 
of the Charity Ball are donated to the Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital. The Orphans’ Ball in New 
York and the Emerald Ball in Brooklyn are also 
given in aid of charitable institutions, 





Particulars of the frightful accident at a 
Christmas festival in Helliken, Switzerland, are 
ublished in the Journal des Débats. The vil- 
age contained about seven hundred inhabit- 
ants, and it was the custom to distribute Christ- 
mas gifts among the sehool-children. Prepara- 
tions having been made, at six o’clock in the 
— the children, with parents and friends, 
assembled outside the school-house. When the 
Christmas-tree was egy: and the doors open- 
ed, the crowd rushed in. On reaching the room, 
which was in the second story, the floor gave 
way, and men, women, children, desks, beams, 
mortar, and stone were precipitated below in 
horrible confusion. The villagers, having ob- 
tained all possible assistanee, set to work. Sev- 
enty-two corpses were extracted from the dé- 
bris—fifty-six children, fourteen mothers, and 
two men—besides about forty who were hurt 
more or less seriously. 





Restaurants are moving uptown. Delmonico 
has secured a ten years’ lease of the property 
on the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-sixth Street, known as Dodworth’s Hall. 
He takes possession next May, and alterations 
will probably be completed by September. 





The recent death of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of 
Boston, naturally brings to mind his successful 
efforts in educating Laura Bridgman. Dr. Howe 
was the inventor of the method of printing in 
raised letters, by which the blind are enabled to 
read; and when he found Laura Bridgman, a 
child of six years, blind, deaf, dumb, and near- 
ly destitute of the sense of taste—scarlet fever 
having deprived her of these gifts—he was im- 
mediately interested in devising means to com- 
municate with the imprisoned mind of the unfor- 
tunate girl. The skill and patience with which 
he instructed her are well known, as well as the 
reward he received in her wonderful progress. 
Laura Bridgman is now in her forty-sixth year, 
and passes her time between her home and the 
Perkins Institute. She is expert in needle-work, 
can write, and also utter intelligibly many words. 
She is tall, slight, graceful in movement, very 
demonstrative, and at times her face radiates 
with emotion. She feels acutely the death of 
the noble man who was the means of delivering 
her imprisoned soul from bondage. 





A case is reported from Chicago of a little girl 
who was seriously poisoned by wearing colored 
steckings. It appears by the report of the an- 
alytical chemist by whom the stockings were 
afterward examined that their seal brown color 
was produced by the use of picric acid, which is 
poisonous, and soluble in water. It is prob- 
able that the omg effect. was increased by 
warmth, causing perspiration. 


Harwich, the place near which the Deutschland 
was wrecked, has been made a life-boat station. 





A Bombay journal tells the following little 
incident: ‘‘ The English papers chronicled how 
the Princess of Wales accompanied her busband 
to France, but, with all their vigilance, they did 
not hear about a certain small box being placed 
on board the Serapis, Well, there was such a 
box, and all that Sir Bartle Frere, in whosé 
charge it was placed, knew about it was that he 
was to take particular care of it, and not to let 
the Prince know any capes | of its existence. The 
day after the Serapis arrived was the Prince’s 
birthday, and on first opening his eyes in the 
morning he saw a large portrait, adorned with 
Indian flowers. The portrait was that of the 





Princess. It had been secretly placed in the 
Prince’s bedroom in order to surprise him, and 
it is unnecessary to say that this was what the 
mysterious box contained which had been so 
jealously watched by Sir Bartle Frere.” 





A distinguished physician once said that if his 
patients would make a practice of eating a couple 
of good oranges every morning before breakfast 
from February till June, his practice would be 

‘one. The medicinal effect of pure fruit acids 
excellent upon the physical system. 





Long ago among the chorus singers of the 
theatre of Bergamo, Italy, was a poor tailor, who 
modestly tried to use all his talents for the sup- 
port of himself and his mother. One day the 
celebrated singer Nozari went to this tailor for 
a pair of pantaloons. Noticing that the poor 
man’s face was familiar, he made inquiries, and 
found he belonged to the opera chorus, 

‘Have you a good voice ?”’ asked Nozari. 

“Not particularly,” answered the tailor; “I 
can hardly reach A.’’ 

‘Let me hear,” said Nozari, stepping to the 
piano. ‘ Commence.” 

The tailor commenced, and with difficulty 
reached G. 

“Now the A.” 

*T can not, Sir.” 

“Sing the A, unfortunate fellow.” 

Again a great effort, and A was reached. 

* Now the B flat !’’ cried Nozari. 

**T am not able.” 

“T say the B flat, or, by my soul, I—” 

Don’t be angry; I will try.’ 

A, B flat. 

“Do you see that it is possible ?”’ exclaimed 
Nozari, triumphantly. ‘ And I tell you, my son, 
if you practice assiduously, you will be the first 
tenor of Italy.” 

Nozari was not mistaken. The poor chorister 
became the celebrated Rubini. 





The Hippodrome has been boots ary to vari- 
ous alterations to make it convenient for the ex- 
pected series of religious meetings under the 
charge of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. The vast 
arena in the centre has been floored over, and 
the great building divided into two large rooms 
by two partition walls, twenty feet apart, run- 
ning through the entire hall. This space, twen- 
ty feet in width by about 200 long, will be made 
into committee and vestry rooms. Each of the 
large rooms will seat several thousands—abont 
5000 in one and 7000 in the other—and they are 
so separated that the sound from one will not 
disturb the services in the other apartment. Vol- 
unteer singers from various city churches will 
form an efficient choir, and the Moody and Sank- 
ey hymns are now familiar to the masses, so that 
tie congregation will naturally add an impor- 
tant element to the music. The meetings begin 
early in February. 


A very sad accident recently occurred on the 
Hudson River, near Coxsackie. Captain Isaiah 
Briggs and family resided about a mile north 
of the village. One afternoon he put his wife 
and two daughters on a hand-sled, and himself 
putting on skates, he eaters the sled along 
the ice to the village. They attended a meeting, 
and about ten o’clock in the evening started to 
return home in the same way. The wind was 
blowing hard, but the moon shone brightly. 
North of the village there was a space of open 
water, and it is supposed that the wind struck 
the sled so that Mr. Briggs lost control of it, 
and it glided into the water. The wife and chil- 
dren are supposed to have clung to the iron sled, 
and to have sunk with it. Mr. Briggs shricked 
wildly for help, but, ~— many ran to the 
spot, all efforts were in vain to save him or his 
family. 





Why does not somebody go a-hunting in the 
Adirondack region about this time? Bears are 
very plenty there this winter. Four appeared 
in broad daylight at North Creek a short time 
ago; and one Sunday a large black bear entered 
the church at that place just after the minister 
commenced his sermon, and walked leisurely up 
the aisle. There was screaming and confusion, 
and the services abruptly stopped. Bruin raised 
himself upon his haunches, calmly surveyed the 
scene a while, and then deliberately walked out. 





All the workmen employed by the assassin 
Thomassen have come forward of their own ac- 
cord and revealed what they know of his arrange- 
ments and plans. Among other developments, 
it appears that Thomassen, representing himself 
as a Russian, applied to Herr Rind, a Vienna 
watch-maker, and desired him to make a model 
of a twelve-day clock, which should be noiseless, 
and at the end of the time fixed should give a 
single stroke. After many experiments the cus- 
tomer was suited, and desired the model to be 
sent to the address of N. Petro Wiskoff, Poste 
Restante, Bodenbach. It was called for several 
weeks after it was sent there. And this was the 
model that Thomassen carried to Herr Fuchs, a 
clock-maker at Bernburg. As he never hinted 
that the machine was designed to be used when 
traveling and liable to be roughly handled, the 
springs were made too delicate for such usage. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonDeEnTt. ] 

HE fashion at present tends more and more 
toward reviving two very different styles— 

the Louis XV. and that of the First Empire. 
From the first-named epoch it takes the Watteau 
pleats, giving much fullness in the back of the 
dress, brocaded and embroidered stuffs, and mix- 
ture of colors. From the second h it ob- 
tains the tight, scant, and smooth front of the 
dress—the sheath shape. ‘The present, toilettes, 
while short enough in front to show the feet, dis- 
play an immeasurable length and fullness in the 
back ; the trimming for the most part is placed on 
the front of the dress, the back breadths, as a rule, 
being entirely plain, or else very little trimmed. 
The following is a dress of this description, 
which will best serve to show the tendency of 
the present fashion: Skirt of purple faille, with 
a Watteau pleat in the back, forming a long train. 
The front is trimmed on the bottom with two 
ruches @ /a vielle set on in straight lines, two sim- 
ilar ruches arranged in curves, and, above these, 
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two puffs curved in the same way, all in tablier 
shape, that is to say, trimming the front only. 
‘The front is drawn very tight by means of rib- 
bons fastened on both sides of the tablier and 
tied underneath the Watteau pleat in the back. 
Smooth and tight-fitting sheath polonaise of bro- 
cade, with cream-colored flowers on an ashes-of- 
roses ground. ‘This sheath polonaise is much 
shorter than the skirt, and is triramed with wide 
cream-colored lace; the neck is open in heart 
shape, and is trimmed with a purple revers. Pur- 
ple bows are set on the front from the neck to 
the bottom of the polonaise. Purple sleeves, 
puffed the entire length. 

Dinyer Totwette.—Skirt of green faille, cov- 
ered with puffs of black tulle and flounces of 
black lace, both embroideréd with steel blue 
beads; the flounces and puffs are held at inter- 
vals with large bows of blue faille embroidered 
with green beads. Corsage with round neck of 
blue fuille entirely covered with embroidery in 
green beads. ‘The neck is trimmed with sev- 
eral ruches of white silk tulle and a row of point 
d’Alengon lace very yellow with age. Half-long 
sleeves, completed by several ruches of tulle and 
a row of similar point d’Alengon lace. In the 
blonde hair agrafes of emeralds encircled with a 
row of diamonds, a row of turquoises, and then 
another row of diamonds. At the neck a large 
brooch similar to the agrafes. This toilette, which 
in point of coloring was of unheard-of temerity, 
had a striking success, Hitherto blue and green 
have been considered hostile colors, which by 
usage were never brought in contrast with each 
other. 

All ball dresses (and this is very inconvenient) 
are made like dresses for the street, that is to say, 
extremely long in the back, but without conceal- 
ing the feet in front. One can easily compre- 
hend a long train of velvet, brocade, moiré, or sat- 
in; but a train of tarlatan or tulle! After one 
hour spent at a ball, a most lamentable rag trails 
behind; but fashion wills it so. Add to this 
that corsages of ball dresses are almost all made 
in the cuirass shape, which is not very becom- 
ing; plain, tight, and but very little trimmed, 
they do not harmonize well with the thin tarla- 
tans and vaporous gauzes of which these toilettes 
are composed. In the guise of a bertha, one or 
two narrow ruches, or merely a wreath of flowers, 
encircles the shoulders, and that is all; this fash- 
ion disfigures the shoulders, the arms, and even 
the wearer. 

Skating reigns supreme in Paris just now, and 
offers, moreover, a precious mine of extraordinary 
(1 had almost said extravagant) toilettes ; but as 
it is impossible to count on the stability of any 
thing in France—even of ice—arrangements have 
been made to have skating at whatever degree 
of congelation of the atmosphere. Skating clubs 
have therefore been established, and to make the 
illusion more perfect, the skaters (on wheels) wear 
costumes covered with fur. One of these cos- 
tumes, of ruby velvet, was entirely covered with 
tufts of black fur. Jacket of the same fur, with 
sleeves of ruby velvet. Fur toque, trimmed in 
front with a silver thermometer in guise of an 
aigrette. Let us hope that the unfortunate 
skater thus disguised as a femme frileuse was 
able to breathe under her furs, while her ther- 
mometer indicated twenty degrees below zero. 

The preparations for spring show that the 
mixture of different materials, different colors, 
and plain with striped or plaid goods, is not yet 
destined to be thrust aside. The rage with 
which cream white stuffs and laces are adopted 
by women of every age will continue through 
next summer. Cream batistes are being manu- 
factured, of which toilettes will be made in com- 
bination with plain foulards, blue, rose, vert-d’eau, 
etc., all of very pale, dull, and dead shades. ‘These 
toilettes will be trimmed with cream lace, natu- 
rally. This fashion of yellow laces is so general 
that ladies, not venturing to appear in lace of its 
proper color, wash their most beautiful laces in 
a very strong decoction of tea or in a very weak 
decoction of coffee. Such is the imperious reign 
of fashion ! 

Among spring hats we shall see a number of 
capotes gathered on whalebones, and made of 
the same material and shade as the dress with 
which they are worn. Having first worn the 
hats in the neck and then on the forehead, it is 
well to try them on the head, so as to frame the 
face, for a change. Straw bonnets with large 
brims and capes will also make their appearance. 
1 know this, having seen them in preparation, 
but whether they will be generally adopted or 
become very fashionable I am unable to say. 
Such things can not be predicted. At each new 
season Paris throws out a number of balls for 
trial, but even those who have prepared them 
can not predict to which side fashion will incline. 

A fabric called cashmere lace is being manu- 
factured, which is really the old woolen lace, but 
is designated as new. It is made in all colors, 
and I believe it will form one of the chief feat- 
ures of the coming fashion for trimming small 
mantelets, capes, and hoods for the sea-side, and 
for a great many elegant costumes which fashion 
decrees shall not be trimmed with beautiful silk 
laces in summer, At present this cashmere lace 
is made up in sorties de bal over a lining of col- 
ored silk. ‘This produces the effect of beautiful 
embroidery worked on a foundation of red, blue, 
rose, or yellow silk. 

The toilettes of stamped velvet are the richest 
of all. I have seen the following for a grand 
dinner : The robe was made of yellow faille, with 
a very long train in the back, but not concealing 
the feet in front. The front of the skirt from 
the corsage down was composed of a drapery of 
the same faille, under which was a tablier of 
brown stamped velvet, with satin designs in gold- 
color. Corsage of the same velvet in cuirass 
shape, with the neck cut round. Half-long sleeves 
of faille, with revers of stamped velvet. A toi- 
fette of the same style, made of pale green faille, 
was combined with gray stamped velvet, with 





silver gray satin designs, and was trimmed with 
large roses, without foliage, set on in place of 
ribbon bows. 

Gold is used most lavishly for coiffures. For 
a dinner I have seen a coiffure composed of green 
leaves and gold olives. ‘his was a delicate al- 
lusion to the occasion for which the coiffure was 
designed, and was done to perfection, but I can 
not say that it was in good taste, any more than 
are the large mulberries of gold and silver intro- 
duced every where. I am decidedly of the opin- 
ion that metals had better be left in the porte- 
monnaie instead of being exhibited on the head. 
I have seen a toilette composed of pale rose 
faille and red velvet. The front was of faille, 
with rose bias folds and fringe. ‘The train of 
red velvet was covered with bands of rose fuille, 
spreading out toward the bottom in fan shape, 
and gradually diminishing toward the corsage. 
Drapery of red velvet. Low-necked corsage of 
rose faille, with revers of red velvet. With this 
toilette a coiffure of gold and silver mulberries 
was designed to be worn, but the young lady to 
whom this combination of metals was proposed 
would not consent. She adopted instead a gar- 
land of currants, some very ripe and others quite 
unripe, the tints of which harmonized well with 
her toilette and made a charming effect. 

EmMELINE RayMonp. 
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CHAPTER VI.—(Continued.) 
HER STORY. 


Unper these melancholy circumstances the 
bailiffs employer did all that could be strictly 
expected of him. He hired an.assistant to un- 
dertake the supervision of the farm-work; and 
he permitted Dermody to occupy his cottage for 
the next three months. This concession gave 
the poor man time to recover such relics of 
strength as were still left to him, and to consult 
his friends in Glasgow on the doubtful question 
of his life to come. 

The prospect was a serious one. Dermody 
was quite unfit for any sedentary employment ; 
and the little money that he had saved was not 
enough to support his daughter and himself. 
The Scotch friends were willing and kind; but 
they had domestic claims on them, and they had 
no money to spare, 

In this emergency, the passenger in the wreck- 
ed vessel (whose life Dermody had saved) came 
forward with a proposal which took father and 
daughter alike by surprise. He made Mary an 
offer of marriage ; on the express understanding 
(if she accepted him) that her home was to be 
her father’s home also to the end of his life. 

The person who thus associated himself with 
the Dermodys in the time of their trouble was 
a Dutch gentleman, named Ernest van Brandt. 
He a share in a fishing establishment 
on the shores of the Zuyder Zee ; and he was on 
his way to establish a correspondence with the 
fisheries in the north of Scotland, when the ves- 
sel was wrecked. Mary had produced a strong 
impression on him when they first met. He had 
lingered in the neighborhood, in the hope of gain- 
ing her favorable regard, with time to help him. 
Personally he was a handsome man, in the prime 
of life; and he possessed a sufficient income to 
marry on. In making his proposal, he produced 
references to persons of high social position in 
Holland, who could answer for him, so far as the 
questions of character and position were con- 
cerned, 

Mary was long in considering which course it 
would be best for her helpless father, and best for 
herself, to adopt. 

The hope of a marriage with me had been a 
hope abandoned by her years since. No woman 
looks forward willingly to a life of cheerless ce- 
libacy. In thinking of the future, Mary natural- 
ly thought of herself in the character of a wife. 
Could she fairly expect in the time to come to 
receive any more attractive proposal than the pio- 
posal now addressed to her? Mr. Van Brandt 
had every personal advantage that a woman 
could desire ; he was devotedly in love with her ; 
and he felt a grateful affection for her father as 
the man to whom he owed his life. With no 
other love in her heart—with no other prospect 
in view — what could she do better than marry 
Mr. Van Brandt? 

Influenced by these considerations, she decided 
on speaking the fatal word. She said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

At the same time, she spoke plainly to Mr. 
Van Brandt, unreservedly acknowledging that 
she had contemplated another future than the fu- 
ture now set before her. She did not conceal from 
him that there had once been an old love in her 
heart, and that a new love was more than she 
could command. Esteem, gratitude, and regard 
she could honestly offer; and, with time, love 
might come. For the rest, she had long since 
disassociated herself from the past, and had defi- 
nitely given up the hopes and wishes once con- 
nected with it. Repose for her father, and tran- 
quil happiness for herself, were the only favors 
that she asked of fortune now. These she might 
find under the roof of an honorable man who 
loved and respected her. She could promise, on 
her side, to make him a good and faithful wife, 
if she could promise no more. It rested with 
Mr. Van Brandt to say whether he really believed 
that he would be consulting his own happiness 
in marrying her on these terms, 





Mr. Van Brandt accepted the terms without a 
moment's hesitation. 

They would have been married immediately 
but for an alarming change for the worse in 
the condition of Dermody’'s health. Symptoms 
showed themselves, which the doctor confessed 
that he had not anticipated. He warned Mary 
that the end might be near. A physician was 
summoned from Edinburgh, at Mr. Van Brandt’s 
expense. He confirmed the opinion of the case 
entertained by the country doctor. For some 
days longer, the good bailiff lingered. On the 
last morning, he put his daughter's hand in Van 
Brandt’s hand. ‘* Make her happy, Sir,” he said, 
in his simple way; ‘‘ and you will be even with 
me for saving your life.” ‘The same day he died 
quietly in his daughter's arms. 

’s future was now entirely in her lover's 
hands. The relatives in Glasgow had daughters 
of their own to provide for. The relatives in 
London resented Dermody’s neglect of them. 
Van Brandt waited, delicately and considerately, 
until the first violence of the girl’s grief had worn 
itself out, and then he pleaded irresistibly for a 
husband's claim to console her. 

The time at which they were married in Scot- 
land was also the time at which I was on my 
way home from India. ,Mary bad then reached 
the age of twenty years. 


The story of our ten years’ separation is now 
told; and the narrative leaves us at the outset of 
our new lives. 

I am with my mother, beginning my career as 
a country gentleman on the estate in Perthshire 
which I have inherited from Mr. Germaine. 
Mary is with her husband, enjoying her new priv- 
ileges, learning her new duties, as a wife. She, 
too, is living in Scotland—living, by a strange fa- 
tality, not very far distant from my country-house. 
I have no suspicion that she is so near to me: the 
name of Mrs, Van Brandt (even if I had heard 
it) appeals to no familiar association in my mind. 
Still the kindred spirits are parted. Still, there 
is no idea on her side, and no idea on mine, that 
we shall ever meet again. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE WOMAN ON THE BRIDGE. 


My mother looked in at the library door, and 
disturbed me over my books. 


**T have been hanging a little picture in my | 


room,” she said. ‘*Come up stairs, my dear, 
and give me your opinion of it.” 

I rose and followed her. She pointed to a 
miniature portrait, hanging above the mantel- 

iece. 

**Do you know whose likeness that is ?” she 
asked, half sadly, half playfully. ‘‘ George! Do 
you really not recognize yourself at ten years old?” 

How should I recognize myself? Worn by 
sickness and sorrow ; browned by the sun on my 
long homeward voyage; my hair already grow- 
ing thin over my forehead; my eyes already ha- 
bituated to their one sad and weary look ; what 
had I in common with the fair, plump, curly- 
headed, bright-eyed boy who confronted me in 
the miniature? The mere siglit of the picture 
produced the most extraordinary effect on my 
mind. It struck me with an overwhelming mel- 
ancholy ; it filled me with a despair of myself too 
dreadful to be endured. Making the best excuse 
I could to my mother, I left the room. In an- 
other minute, I was out of the house. 

I crossed the park, and left my own possessions 
behind me. Following a by-road, I came to our 
well-known river; so beautiful in itself, so fa- 
mous among trout-fishers throughout Scotland. 
It was not then the fishing season. No human 
being was in sight as I took my seat on the bank. 
The old stone bridge which spanned the stream 
was within a hundred yards of me; the setting 
sun tinged the swift-flowing water under the 
arches with its red and dying light. 

Still the boy’s face in the miniature pursued 
me. Still the portrait seemed to reproach me in 
merciless language of its own: ‘‘ Look at what 
you once were—think of what you are now !” 

I hid my face in the soft, fragrant grass, I 
thought of the wasted years of my life between 
thirteen and twenty-three. 

How was it to end? If I lived to the ordinary 
life of man, what prospect had I before me? 

Love? Marriage? I burst out laughing as 
the idea crossed my mind. Since the innocently 
happy days of my boyhood, I had known no 
more of love than the insect that now crept over 
my hand as it lay on the grass. My money, to 
be sure, would buy me a wife; but would my 
money make her dear to me ? dear as Mary had 
once been, in the golden time when my portrait 
was first painted ? : 

Mary! Was she still living? Was she mar- 
ried? Should I know her again if I saw her? 
Absurd! I had not seen her since she was ten 
years old: she was now a woman, as I was a 
man. Would she know me if we met? The 
portrait, still pursuing me, answered the question : 
**Look at what you were once—think of what 
you are now !” 

I rose and walked backward and forward, and 
tried to turn the current of my thoughts in some 
new direction. 

It was not to be done. After a banishment 
of years, Mary had got back again into my mind. 
I sat down once more on the river-bank. The 
sun was sinking fast. Black shadows hovered 
under the arches of the old stone bridge. The 
red light had faded from the swift-flowing water, 
and had left it overspread with one monotonous 
hue of steely gray. The first stars looked down 
peacefully from the cloudless sky. The first 
shiverings of the night- breeze were audible 
among the trees, and visible here and there in 
the shallow places of the stream. And still, 
the darker it grew, the more persistently my por- 
trait led me back to the past, the more vividly 


the long-lost image of the child Mary showed it- 
self to me in my thoughts. 

Was this the prelude to her coming back to 
me in dreams; in her perfected womanhood, in 
the young prime of her life ? 

It might be so. 

I was no longer unworthy of her, as I had 
once been. ‘The effect produced on me by the 
sight of my portrait was in itself due to moral 
aud mental changes in me for the better, which 
had been steadily proceeding since the time when 
my wound had laid me helpless among strangers 
in a strange land. Sickness, which has made 
itself teacher and friend to many a man, had 
made itself teacher and friend to me. I looked 
back with horror at the vices of my youth; at 
the fruitless after-days when I had impiously 
doubted all that is most noble, all that is most 
consoling in human life. Consecrated by sor- 
row, purified by repentance, was it vain in me to 
hope that my spirit and her spirit might yet be 
united again? Who could tell! 

I rose once more. It could serve no good 
purpose to linger until night by the banks of the 
river. I had left the house, feeling the impulse 
which drives us, in certain excited conditions of 
the mind, to take refuge in movement and change. 
The remedy had failed: my mind was as strange- 
ly disturbed as ever. My wisest course would 
be to go home, and keep my good mother com- 
pany over her favorite game of piquet. 

I turned to take the road back—and stopped, 
strack by the tranquil beauty of the last faint 
light in the western sky, shining behind the black 
line formed by the parapet of the bridge. 

In the grand gathering of the night shadows, 
in the deep stillness of the dead day, I stood 
alone, and watched the sinking light. 

As I looked, there came a change over the 
scene. Suddenly and softly a living figure glided 
into view on the bridge. It passed behind the 
black line of the parapet, in the last long rays of 
the western light. It crossed the bridge. It 
paused, and crossed back again half-way. ‘Then 
it stopped. ‘The minutes passed ; and there the 
figure stood, a motionless black object, behind the 
biack parapet of the bridge. 

I advanced a little, moving near enough to 
obtain a closer view of the dress in which the fig- 
ure was attired. The dress showed me that the 
solitary stranger was a woman. 

She did not notice me in the shadow which 
the trees cast on the bank. She stood with her 
arms folded in her cloak, looking down at the 
| darkening river. 

Why was she waiting there at the close of 
evening alone ? 

As the question occurred to me, I saw her head 
move. She looked along the bridge, first on one 
side of her, then on the other. Was she waiting 
for some person who was to meet her? Or was 
she suspicious of observation, and anxious to 
make sure that she was alone? 

A sudden doubt of her purpose in seeking that 
solitary place, a sudden distrust of the lonely 
bridge and the swiftly flowing river, set my heart 
beating quickly, and roused me to instant action. 
I hurried up the rising ground which led from the 
river-bank to the bridge, determined on speaking 
to her while the opportunity was still mine. 

She neither saw nor heard me until I was 
close to her. I approached with an irrepressible 
feeling of agitation ; not knowing how she might 
receive me when I spoke to her. The moment 
she turned and faced me, my composure came 
back. It was as if, expecting to see a stranger, 
I had unexpectedly encountered a friend. 

And yet she was a stranger. I had never be- 
fore looked on that refined and noble face, on 
that grand figure whose exquisite grace and sym- 
metry even her cloak could not wholly hide. 
She was not perhaps a strictly beautiful woman. 
There were defects in her which were sufficiently 
marked to show themselves in the fading light. 
Her hair, for exaniple, seen under the large gar- 
den hat that she wore, looked almost as short as 
the hair of a man; and the color of it was of 
that dull, lustreless brown hue which is so com- 
monly seen in English women of the ordinary 
type. Still, in spite of these drawbacks, there 
was a latent charm in her expression, there was 
an inbred fascination in her manner, which in- 
stantly found its way to my sympathies and its 
hold on my admiration. She won me in the 
moment when I first looked at her. 

** May I inquire if you have lost your way ?” I 
asked. 

Her eyes rested on my face with a strange look 
of inquiry in them. She did not appear to be 
surprised or confused at my venturing to address 
her. 

‘* T know this part of the country well,” I went 
on. ‘* Can I be of any use to you?” 

She still looked at me with steady, inquiring 
eyes. For a moment, stranger as I was, my face 
seemed to trouble her as if it had been a face that 
she had seen and forgotten again. She dismiss- 
ed the idea with a little toss of her head, and 
looked away at the river as if she felt no further 
interest in me. 

- ‘*Thank you. Ihave not lost my way. Iam 
accustomed to walking alone. Good-evening.” 

She spoke coldly, but courteously. Her voice 
was delicious; her bow, as she left me, was the 
perfection of unaffected grace. She left the bridge 
on the side by which I had first seen her approach 
it, and walked slowly away along the darkening 
track of the high-road. 

Still I was not quite satisfied. There was 
something underlying the charming expression 
and the fascinating manner which my instinct 
felt to be something wrong. As I walked away 
toward the opposite end of the bridge, the doubt 
began to grow on me whether she had spoken 
the truth. In leaving the neighborhood of the 
river, was she simply trying to get rid of me? 

I at once resolved to put this suspicion of her 
to the test. Leaving the bridge, I had only to 
cross the road beyond, and to enter a plantation 
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on the bank of the river. Here, concealed be- 
hind the first tree which was large enough to hide 
me, I could command a view of the bridge, and 


| 


I could fairly count on detecting her, if she re- | 


turned to the river while there was a ray of light 
to see her by. It was not easy walking in the 
obscurity of the plantation: I had almost to 
grope my way to the nearest tree that suited my 
purpose. 


I had just steadied my foot-hold on the uneven | 
ground behind the tree, when the stillness of the | 


twilight hour was suddenly broken by the distant 
sound of a voice. 

The voice was a woman's. It was not raised 
to any high pitch; it spoke steadily and clearly 
—and the words it uttered were these, 

**Christ have mercy upon me!” 

There was silence again. A nameless fear 
crept over me, as I looked out on the bridge. 

She was standing on the parapet. Before 
I could move, before I could cry out, before I 
could even breathe freely, she threw her arms 
up wildly above her Bead, and leaped into the 
river. 

The current ran my way. I could see her, as 
she rose to the surface, floating by in the light on 
the mid-stream. I ran headlong down the bank. 
She sunk again, in the moment when I stopped 
to throw aside my hat and coat and to kick off 
my shoes. Iwasa practiced swimmer. The in- 
stant I was in the water my composure came back 
to me—I felt like myself again. 

The current swept me out into the mid-stream, 
and greatly increased the speed at which I swam. 
I was close behind her when she rose for the sec- 
ond time—a shadowy thing, just visible a few 
inches below the surface of the river. One more 
stroke—and my left arm was round her; I had 
her face out of the water. She was insensible. 
I could hold her in the right way to leave me 
master of all my movements ; I could devote my- 
self, without flurry or fatigue, to the exertion of 
taking her back to the shore. 

My first attempt satisfied me that there was 
no reasonable hope, burdened as I now was, of 
breasting the strong current running toward the 
mid-river from either bank. I tried it on one 
side, and I tried it on the other—and gave it up. 
The one choice left was to let myself drift with 
her down the stream. Some fifty yards lower, 
the river took a turn round a promontory of land, 
on which stood a little inn much frequented by 
anglers in the season. As we approached the 
place, I made another attempt (again another 


| 





attempt in vain) to reach the shore. Our last 
chance now was to be heard by the people of the | 
inn. I shouted at the full pitch of my voice as 
we drifted past. The cry was answered, A man 
put off in a boat. In five minutes more I had | 
her safe on the bank again ; and the man and I | 
were carrying her to the inn by the river-side. 
The landlady and her servant-girl were equally 
willing to be of service, and equally ignorant of 
what they were to do. 


Fortunately, my medical | 
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“SHE WAS STANDING ON THE PARAPET.” 


education made me competent to direct them. 
A good fire, warm blankets, hot water in bottles, 
were placed at my disposal. I showed the wom- 
en myself how to ply the work of revival. They 
persevered, and I persevered; and still there she 
lay—the most perfectly formed woman whom my 
eyes had ever looked on—without a sign of life 
perceptible ; there she lay, to all outward appear- 
ance, dead by drowning. 

A last hope was left—the hope of restoring 











her (if I could construct the apparatus in time) 
by the process called ‘‘ artificial respiration.” I 
was just endeavoring to tell the landlady what I 
wanted, and was just conscious of a strange diffi- 
culty in expressing myself, when the good wom- 
an started back, and looked at me, with a scream 
of terror. 

**Good God, Sir, you're bleeding!” she cried. 
‘* What's the matter? Where are you hurt?” 

In the moment when she spoke to me I knew 
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CATACOMBS OF THE CAPUCHINS, PALERMO. 





what had happened. ‘The old Indian wound (ir- 
ritated, doubtless, by the violent exertion that I 
had imposed on myself) had opened again. I 
struggled against the sudden sense of faintness 
that seized on me; I tried to tell the people of 
the inn what to do with me. It was useless, I 
dropped to my knees; my head sank on the bo- 
som of the woman stretched senseless upon the 
low couch beneath me. The death-in-life that 
had got her had got me. Lost to the world about 
us, there we lay, with my blood flowing on her, 
united in our deathly trance. 

Where were our spirits at that moment? 
Were they together, and conscious of each oth- 
er? United by a spiritual bond, undiscoverable 
and unsuspected by us in the flesh, did we two, 
who had met as strangers on the fatal bridge, 


| know each"other again in the trance? You who 
| have loved and lost—you whose one consolation 








it has been to believe in other worlds than this— 
can you turn from my questions in contempt? 
Can you honestly say that they have never been 
your questions too? 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





CATACOMBS OF THE CAPUCHINS, 
PALERMO. 


QO’ engraving on this page represents one 
of the several galleries lying beneath the 
old monastery of the Capuchins, situated about 
two miles from the city of Palermo, Sicily. 
Here is the resting-place chosen by the brothers 
of St. Francis for the remains of their dead. 
Having been embalmed by a peculiar process, 
part of which consists of exposure to running 
water for seyeral months, the bodies are pre- 
served in these subterranean caverns, Some are 
inclosed in coffins, others are arranged in a kneel- 
ing position, and many are simply suspended or 
fastened upright against the walls of the vault by 
means of ropes or chains, Every monk of the 
Franciscan order who has died in Palermo is de- 
posited here. They have not the appearance of 
skeletons, as might naturally be supposed, but 
look to be dried bodies. Into these galleries the 
light is admitted from small upper windows with- 
in the groined arches of the ceiling. ‘They are 
guarded by iron bars, which permit the entrance 
of a certain amount of air—a necessary precau- 
tion in a place of such fearful sights and smells. 
The vaults are entered by a flight of steps, and, 
though visited by few people, are open to the 
public until four o’clock each day. One of the 
monks acts as a guide to sight-seers, and for a 
fee (fees are required every where in Sicily, 
though they need not be large) points out and 
comments upon his dead brothers with great 
gusto, and shows the spot that he has chosen for 
himself. The Southern nations find a morbid 
pleaSure in looking at and keeping the dead in 
all their repulsiveness, instead of putting them 
out of sight, as is the Northern custom, and em- 
balming them only in the memory. Many of the 
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skeletons seen 
in the engrav- 
ing have acard 
attached to 
their breasts, 
stating their 
name, age, and 
the date of 
their death. 
Some of them 
have 


joined the rank 
and file more 
recently. On 
the new - com- 
ers, in many 
instances, the 
hair and beard 
are quite per- 
fect, and the 
face black and 
swollen; some- 
times there is 
only one side 
of the beard 
remaining, the 
other having 
fallen  off.— 
Near the en- 
trance is one 
well - preserved 
brother, who 
must have been 
a very jolly old 
fellow in his 
day. He im- 
presses the vis- 
itor as the re- 
pository of an 
endless number 
of capital sto- 
ries that he will 
tell the moment 
one is left alone 
with him. One 
slender _ friar 
with a big head 
might be an ar- 
cheologist full 
of a new the- 
ory. His hood, 





_—— 


Fig. 1.—Suit ror 
Boy From 5 To 7 








Fig. 2.—DreEss For 
Boy From 3 To 5 


Fig. 3.—Dress For 
Girt From 10 To 12 





Fig. 4.—Dress ror CHILD 


FROM 1 To 2 YEARS 


Fig. 5.—Dress For 
Girt From 3 To 5 
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Fig. 6.—Dress ror Giri 


trast between 
gay clothes 
and the ghast- 
ly bones they 
cover would be 
shocking to a 
mind not ca- 
pable of recog- 
nizing the grim 
humor of the 
scene. During 
his visit to the 
catacombs in 
question our 
artist Was as- 
tonished by 
seeing an ele- 
gantly dressed 
woman ap- 
proach one of 
these coffins, 
and opening 
the lid with a 
key, weep ove’ 
the remains of 
a female child 
about ten years 
of age, dressed 
in evening cos- 
tume. ‘I'o the 
Northern mind 
it seems in- 
comprehensible 
how such an 
action could be 
possible to a 
parent, so hor- 
rible was the 
sight on which 
she gazed. 
Nearly all of 
the bodies here 
entombed be- 
long to families 
more or less 
illustrious; for 
the privilege 
of a place in 
the catacombs 
of the Capu- 
chins is only 
permitted to 
people of the 
higher classes, 
who must also 


“4 FROM II To 13 Years 

poe <i YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. OLD. YEARS OLD. OLD. belong to cer- 

the mF of his For description see For description see For description see For pattern and description see For description see For pattern and description see tain of the ” lg 

neck convey Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement, No. XI, Figs. 46-51. Supplement. Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 52-55. ligious confra- 
. ° e ternities con- 

the impression Fics. 1-6.—SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 1 TO 13 YEARS OLD. son a Bae: 

mere nected with the 
that he is think- 


ing profoundly, and afraid somebody will guess his thought. An 
embalmed pair, hanging in close proximity, look as if they were 
busily engaged in conversation, one of them, as usual, doing the 








greater part of the talking. 


Cuevior CLotu Potonaise.—Bacx.—[For Front see Page 101.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1*, 1>-7. 


killed by a bore. 
The catacombs are 
occupied by the bod- 
ies of worldlings 
too, though the well- 
preserved brothers 
are the chief attrac- 
tion. These corpses 
also are either num- 
bered or ticketed, 
like articles at cheap 
auctions, many of 
the attached cards 
bearing the names 
of the deceased. 
The price of places 
varies with the posi- 
tion, though women, * 
for some mysterious 
reason, are charged 
twice as much as 
men— perhaps be- 
cause their clothes 
take up so much 
more room. ‘They 
are exposed in glass- 
lidded coffins, and 
always attired in 
their best garments. 
The thought that 
this would be the 
case may have af- 
forded them conso- 
lation in their last 
moments. Not a 
few wear their bridal 
robes, whether be- 
cause they were 
newly wedded, or 
because those were 
their finest gar- 
ments, can not now 
be conjectured. In 
one corner we. see 
what was once a 
woman — sadly out 
of repair at present 
—wearing a ‘‘love 
of a bonnet,” the 
ribbons lying upon 
her cervical verte- 
bre, and a fine lace 
cape folded about 
her clavicles. On 
the bony fingers of a 
late (very late) lead- 
er of society are kid 
gloves that were 
once white, and her 
feet are covered with 
embroidered _ silk 
hose. These poor 
creatures are tricked 
out in the gaudiest 
finery, and the con- 


The listener has an expression of 
great weariness, combined with a struggle for patience, stamped 
upon his wrinkled visage. 


[For Front see Page 101.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 36-45. 


monastery. 


The King of Tunis, here preserved, is, however, an exception to 
| this rule. Having been shipwrecked on the coast of Sicily, he was 
He must, like Narcissus, have been | rescued by the Franciscans and taken to their convent. 


He died 








Ancora Ciotu La Jotve Over Dress with Gros Grain Sxirt.—Back. 
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almost immediately from exhaustion, and the 
brothers claimed him for their own. It is not 
every day they can get a monarch into the order, 
and it was very natural that they should make 
the most of the royal Tunisian. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inqurrer.—The Alsacian bow is a large bow of two 
loops worn directly on top of the head, and quite far 
forward. It is occasionally made of velvet as a morn- 
ing head-dress, but a pretty cap of white muslin and 
lace is preferred by most ladies. 

Questioner.—There are several Old Ladies’ Homes 
in New York city, under the supervision of different 
denominations. For particulars concerning them, ad- 
dress the institutions themselves. 

Rosse.—In addressing an envelope, write the name 
about the middle of the envelope, and the town, coun- 
ty, and State beneath, but nearer the right-hand lower 
corner. Place the stamp exactly off the right-hand 
corner of the envelope, affixing it neatly. The same 
rule applies to the direction of business and social let- 
ters. 

Euma H.—Your brown silk is too dark for evening, 
but will make up handsomely in a costume if you will 
combine it with light brown camel's-hair. Have a 
Marguerite or a princesse polonaise of the woolen 
goods, with sleeves, sash, collar, cuffs, binding, and 
lower skirt of the brown silk. We have cut paper 
patterns of each of these garments. 

Jeanniz.—Gray or oak brown gloves are the best 
choice for wearing with various suits. 

A. B. C.—Breakfast caps were intended originally 
for married ladies only, but they are so becoming that 
some young unmerried ladies are wearing them. 

Mou. Wav.—In making New-Year’s calls gentle- 
men leave their overcoats in the hall. A table in the 
back parior, or, if you prefer it, in the dining-room, is 
set out with pickled oysters, boned turkey, salads, 
cake, coffee, fruits, pickles, etc. A servant is near to 
serve, but the hostess also goes to the table with her 
guests.—Do not shirr your alpaca dress, and instead of 
velvet ribbon use wide mohair and braid for trimming. 
As you are tall and slender, you ought not to use length- 
wise trimmings. Instead put two wide rows of braid 
around your long apron over-skirt. Trim the lower 
skirt with knife pleating, omitting the gathered ruf- 
fies. Make a cuirass basque, or else a side-pleated 
waist, to give the appearance of fullness. Your de- 
scription of the way of arranging the coiffure is good, 
but the longer chatelaine loop hanging on the shoulders 
is more stylish. Read reply above to “ Jeannie” about 
gloves. 

A Constant Reaper.—If you wish to make your 
black cashmere with a basque and over-skirt, use the 
Armor Basque and Scarf Over-skirt with Reticule 
Pocket, illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. VIII. If you 
prefer a pelisse—an over dress all in one—use the Mar- 
guerite Pelisse pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
VIII. The sleeves, sash, and lower skirt will be silk, 
and the pelisse cashmere. Either of these designs, well 
carried out, will make an elegant and stylish costume. 

Hamuvre Scssoriper.—Read reply just given “‘ Con- 
stant Reader.”—Velvet will continue to be worn as 
part of rich costumes even during summer. Narrow 
bracelets are more fashionable than wide ones. Read 
about bangles and other bracelets in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 2, Vol. IX. We can not tell what 
such bracelets would cost. 

E. R. T.—Your arrangement of the brown costume 
will be very good. Make the merino flounce bias and 
scant. 

E. L, T.—Yes, black cashmere of light quality is in 
far better style for your spring suit than black alpaca, 
and not more expensive than a fine quality of alpaca 
will be. The cashmere is scarcely so serviceable, but 
its soft clinging texture makes a more graceful dress 
than the wiry alpaca. Trim your cashmere with mo- 
hair braid two or three inches wide, and with knife 
pleatings of the material or else of silk. 

Do.ty.—Both plans of putting on folds are used, 
and both are stylish. 

Motuer.—Get blue-gray, or else chestnut brown, 
camel's-hair for your daughter's traveling dress. You 
can have the skirt and sleeves of silk or of velvet if 
you like, but if y must be considered, the en- 
tire costume can be of camel’s-hair, trimmed with silk. 
The new Princesse Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 
4, Vol. [X., is a stylish over dress that will be suitable 
for her, and will be a leading fashion in the spring. 
The cut paper pattern costs 25 cents. 

Apirer.—French modistes who know how to com- 
bine shades would use the new téte de négre brown 
with your dress, and make something distinguished of 
it. Folds, facings, pipings, and perhaps a flounce of 
this dark brown, or else olive velvet, or perhaps myrtle 
green, would improve it. You may also find service- 
able hints in the New York Fashions of Bazar No.5, 
Vol. IX., in the paragraph headed “‘ French Costumes.” 
The leaf brown apron with striped silk dress would 
serve as a stylish model. 

Ay OLp Svssortwer.—Address your letter just as 
= did your postal card, and it will reach its destina- 
tion. 

Miss A. 8S. H.—It would not be right for you to in- 
pond & gentleman to your party without inviting his 

e. 

Reeutar Svssceixr.—Remove the jet trimming, 
and use fringe on the over-skirt, with velvet sleeves 
and flounce. The princesse dress pattern is the best 
and most stylish model for your little girl’s summer 
silk. It is being made up at the furnishing houses in 
all light summer fabrics, and especially in piqué. 

Mus. C. L. B.—It is no longer customary among the 
better classes, in cities, for any one to sit up at night 
with the dead. The corpse is left alone in a locked 
room, due precautions being taken that it shall be un- 
disturbed. Many persons prefer to dress their dead 
themselves for burial, being unwilling that those dear 
to them should be touched by any but loving hands; 
others leave this task to undertakers and their assist- 
ants. This is entirely a matter of feeling. 

J. T.—We can not foresee all the circumstances 
wherein it would not be a liberty for a gentleman to 
kiss a lady friend, but are confident that in the case 
which you quote it would be sheer presumption. 

@. W. R.—We can not give you the address you want. 

a C. 8.—We have no cut paper patterns of dolls’ out- 
fite, and do not make purchases for our readers, 

M. J. N.—Taine’s History of English Literature will 
give you the fullest information op the subject you 
want. 








hs ng of every description executed with prompt- 

, taste, and discrimination. A Circular, contain- 

fori full particulars and satisfactory references, will be 

sent free on application. Miss M. J. Hunrineron, P.O. 

Box 1654, N. Y. Samples of material furnished, with 
full information, on the receipt of 25 cents. —{Com} 


‘OQ wearisome condition of humanity !” 


How many wretched homes in our land! 
How many heart-broken invalids! Life with 
many signifies a mere onerous existence. All 
are subject to disease, but when health is re- 
moved the hope is nearly gone out. Sickness 
is usually incurred through exposure or careless- 

ness. Especially is this true with those diseases 
peculiar to woman. Through her own impru- 
dence and folly she is made to drag out a mis- 
erable existence—a source of annoyance and 
anxiety to her friends, and any thing but a com- 
fort and pleasure to ‘herself. Exposure to the 
cold at times when she should be most prudent, 
and overtaxing her body with laborious employ- 
ment, are both fruitful causes of many of the 
maladies from which she suffers. Gradually 
the bloom leaves her cheeks, her lips gow ashy 
white, her vivacity departs, she continually ex- 
periences a feeling of weariness and general lan- 
guor, and altogether presents a gostly appearance. 
What does she need? Should she take some 
stimulating drug, which will for the time make 
her ‘‘ feed better,” or does her entire system de- 
mand reparation? She requires something 
which not only will restore to health the dis- 
eased organs, but will tone and invigorate the 
system. Dr. Prerce’s Favorite Prescription 
will do this. It imparts strength to the dis- 
eased parts, brings back the glow of health, and 
restores comfort where previously there was 
only suffering. 

Every invalid lady should send for ‘‘The 
People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” in 
which over fifty pages are devoted to the con- 
sideration of those diseases peculiar to women. 
It will be sent,postpaid, to any address, for $1 50. 
Address, R. V. Prwrcx, M. D., World’s Dis- 
pensary, Buffalo, N. Y. Agents wanted to sell 
this valuable work. 





An ArticLe oF True Merit.—‘‘ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” are the most popular arti- 
cle in this countrysor Europe for Throat Dis- 
eases and Coughs, and this popularity is based 
upon real merit.—[Com. } 








Tue ‘“‘New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Grass S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—[ Com. ] 








Sanatoga Springs 1x Winter.—Reasons for going to 
Drs. Srrone’s Remedial Institute, with circular describ- 
ing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical Baths, &c., will 
be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, an 
Chronic diseases a specialty.—{Com.] 





Burnett's Coooarns allays irritation, removes dand- 
ruff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Com. } 

















Copyine Wurert. “te f the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is consi useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











AD VERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, , Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
SIA,General Debility,and weakness “wy tly cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. San only 36 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, se. 8 
John b Ste, New York. Sold by all Druggis 


DEAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness ont 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the prema 
free aa yb y; to A one similarly afflicted. Address 
LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


~ WAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


WOW IS YOUR TIME, LADIES, 


To practice economy. When dresses, ribbons, feathers, 
ties, or other, articles have become 80 faded you can 
not use them longer they can be made as g as new 
by recoloring them with Leamon’s Anitine Dyzs. 

any things can be made to last three times as long if 
























you will keep them b 4 and handsome by using 
these Dyes. There is nothing but what they will color. 
Full directions with each _ all kinds of Dye- 
ing, and to make the best Blue, &c., &c. 


Use Leamon’s Dyes. 


‘eB Yiom 


LOWE 


My Illa ustrated sees tana ‘or 1876 
Ey cow wtb Pan ce ¥ 2 1S Eats feet than half bag ey 
ass 


MISFIT CARPETS, | 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. J. A. BENDALL. 


DEC CALCOMAN I E; 

3 TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this co 
and beautiful art, seut post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landsca Auimaia, 
<p Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 

hey can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
bse | beautifal painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J. L. PATTEN &CO., 162 William Street, New York! 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Back, no previous 
ash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “ Govoutric For 
| Tart Haw.” All droggists. Depot No.9 Dey St. N.Y. 














For Comfort, Elegance, aud Durability 





ASAT OF 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 

These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 

from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 
You are troubled with a bad 
‘Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO,, 
ue Acents WanTeD. “GA NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 


New Story 
will begin in the February Number of 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


DANIEL DERONDA: 


A Story of Modern English Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of “Adam Bede,” “* Middlemarch,” “‘ Romola,” 
“ Felix Holt,” “ Silas Marner,” &c, 

































62" Hanper’s MaGazine for February, containing 


Book I. THE SPOILED CHILD, 
will be published on February 1st. 


DANIEL DERONDA will be continued through 
eight numbers of Harrer’s Macazinz. 


oo 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harprs’s Magazine, One Year.....$4 00 
Hanzper’s Weexiy, One Year..... 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year..... 
One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 

United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars. 
Haxper’s Macazinr, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harper's 

Bazar, for one year, $ $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sun- 
sorrpers at $4 00 each, in one ri mee; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid 
by the Publishers. 


HOUSECLEANING TIME s(SOMING 
Your Carpets must be Relaid. 
DO YOU The EXCELSION Oa CARPET 1 'STRETCHER 
and Tack-Hammer combined will lay your Carpets wi with z. 
“Is _ the May we want.” You will be 





—_ post-paid, on recei 


ddress Excelsior M Co. 151 Michigan Av. Chicago, Ill. 








GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; to go safe- 
ly any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
8-cent stamp for splendid Illustrated Catalogue, 
Address Bt, G. HANFORD & SON 
Columbus, Ohio. 





ISEASES OF ‘WOMEN, by. GEORGE a 
TAYLOR, M. D.,318 pages, contains New Method 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment nad 





Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stam N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, ew York. 

| For Hanging Pictures or Decceng. 

cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines S 

50  seeee! al yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

\RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. .—F. Ba- 

DOUREAU, 227 Fifth h Street, N.Y. Y. Send for circular. 

\ECK?S ; TASTELESS 3 MEDICINES c can 

now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 








Secret of Beauty, 
Or DR. F. COUDRAY’S 
6 ’ 
Creme Blanche,” 
Is the secret which gave that t and brilliant 
complexion to ex-Empress Rugente It is now sold 
at $1 00 per Box. Also, Dr. F. UDRAY'S 
“ AURORA,” 
or Golden Fluid (perfectly harm! bleach 
shade of hair to a hy dew bi blo eet ° Bo flea, 
$1 50; 6-ounce Bott les, $2 50. Also, Dr. cope COU- 
DRAY’S Magic Hair Tonie,??' $1 00 per Bottle.. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near Macy's; 
364 Bowery, cor. Fourth St. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 








IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

IwportTant TO OwnERs oF Horsrs.—Grirs’ Liniment 


Iopipk or Ammonta. We have sold quantities of it. 
In no cage has it failed to give satisfaction. Every one 
speaks in its praise. Lameness, bunches, curbs, blood 
spavin, No stable should be without it. 
C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 
Fine Harness, 114 Chambers St. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavrp ro Fit any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI, 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............+05 No. 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and ane 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and — er Pantaloons 

“ 








naire Born from 8 bof 15 years old)............ 1 
NG wey z “Postion Basque 

and En len ng ane pieamainananyeibu “ 93 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with poi Front Over- 

skirt, -_ ot ahd py, from 4 to 13 years old) ‘* 25 

LADY'S _ RES - 
FRENCH SAK OUR, AND Deni TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back. “ 41 
ENGLISH es with Long . Apron - Front 

and Clingin mi-Trained Sxint pases eae “ 48 


ay = 8 REASTED WALKING JACKET, : 


ra and Walking Skirt..... 50 
wort a oy “hs — FULL- TRAINED ; 
woeadeones seneeasdecceder ell 
ie VIII. 
DOUBLE - POINTED ao LONG TAB- 
LIE ND POUF SKIRT................. o 4 


A 
LONG FUR-LINED CLO a ‘aii Long Walk- a: 


ing Skirt 
FUR- NED sey with Thiee-quarter 
ia ol i rani as csheas ges the “ 8 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
onal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
oe and Apron (for girl from 6 to 15 ; 


ME vbinbwes sess tcc v0es sseseecssose cee r. @ 
JOAN “OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. - 2 
HENRI TROIS SAC —, with Bouffant Over- 
ro and } Age ed pets tivesehnce ts secs “ 17 
NTLE, with Shifted. Tabi and Walking ie 
Nis envi cena cqanntotsosoesénsecasrece 
SHIRRED BA vg with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..........----sseseseeeee: 19 
CHILD'S WA PROBE, Box- Pleated Blou-e, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............-.+ s 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 23 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
SPIE, nnscccrncscesctsesecees = @ 
RENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Lon me Triple Apron, and 
— mane pcaneumnaehineentubibnss “ 2 
OE wi with Cardinal Cape, Square 
wb mo Walking Gkirt.......cc0cs..c00. 33 
wots XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Walking EIFS... 0000 e cccnccer cess sevcecerce “ 39 
DOUBLE- BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking ae 
CUInASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
SN EI, vsincs cape ccsscendaterwets * 4 
JOCKEY BASQUE, we wey ha “a with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... * 48 


MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 48 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walkin Cin ccndhnensistnnessse “ 45 
DOUBLE - BREA: D CUIRASS we, 
with Byron Collar Reyers Over-skirt, an 
are Walking SS Settee Ps “ 
"BASQ Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
mar Pocket and Demi-Trained Skirt........ . 
ag oy PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- _ 


Skirt 
PRI? errr es 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl a. 2 to 9 years old)........ * 50 
MARGU. PPER, ox cscccce Orévece ag 


as 


ee IX. 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrenems Under- 
and Ch sed Night-gown, e Chemise, 
Drawers (for girl bean 5 to 15 ss 
DR inwch vant nevecees siensiwene sed teins 


OP Pr rTreTretTT TT TiTey Tiittt Tet tt as ee 

Bs "faiouen will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust M Dealers 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





NOVELTIES tn LACE! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 


Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Square). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


past nn elle. 


rll is no monthly iss an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 











The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
bumber. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler, 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 


- ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 


the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 


cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the . 


price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haneer's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Haxerr’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratie for every Club of Five 
Suusonivens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Conies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Maeazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haren & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Txums ror Apvertisine in Hanrer'’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 


eek ag 8 Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outsi age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Liprary oF Congress, 
Copyricut Orrice, WAsHINeTON. 

To wit.: Brit Rememprren, that on the 81st day of 
December, Anno Domini 1875,J ACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this office the title of a 
Book, the title or deacription of which is in the follow- 
ing words, to wit.: HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF 

OTS. By Jaocon Aszottr. With Engravings. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. The right whereof he claims 
as Author, in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 





In renewal for a further term of fourteen years from 
May 29, 1876, when the first term of twenty-eight years 
will have ¢ expired. 


‘OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of Goa 

in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W, 
Crark, D.D. A complete and very ott description 
of this’ powerful religious mov ement, full of touching 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isuers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








2” Harper & Brorners will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to anu _ of the United States 
or Canada, on rene of $1 50, 








1976 STERN BROTHERS, »”< 


Sixth Ave.,and Twenty-Third St.,N. Y. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS OF OUR UNEQUALLED 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


in all imaginable Street and Evening Shades. Two ‘were $1153; i Buttons, $1 Priced 
Four Buttons, $1 50; Six Buttons, $1 75 
Kid Glove in the World, 





Now open, our own importations of 


HAMBURG FDGINGS AND INSERTINGS, 


at less prices than they have been offered in 20 years, The largest penssanee 1 in 
the country. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


Ladies will do well to —— the quality of our Embroideries with other Houses, for we keep only first- 
class Goods that can be relied upon. 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave, and Twenty-Third St, N. Y. 








NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


CASH’ OF J. & J. CASH. 
CAMBRIC 


/8 THE MO8T DURABLE AND 


8 ‘) 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING ie | 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S rilli ; ) 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HARPER'S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 


First Reader, 25 ets. 
Second Reader, 40 
Third Reader, 60 





Fourth Reader, 80 ets. 
Fifth Reader, $1 10. 
Sixth Reader 1 40, 





Onanimously Re-adopted for exclusive use in the Public Schools of 
New Orleans, La. 





From the Committee on Text-Books, New Orleans, La. 

Your Readers have been in successful use in the public schools of our city since the year 1869. We 
consider them second to none now published, for the following reasons : 

1. They more fally embody the true object method of teaching. 

2. They recognize the natural order of development of the minds of children. 

8. They are finely printed and elaborately illustrated. 

4. Their moral and literary tone is of the highest order. 

5. The marks to indicate the rising anc falling inflections, employed throughout the entire Series, help 
to train the pupil toa natural style of reading. The Sixth Reader is, we believe, the best Rhetorical Reader 
yet written. 

With the above facts clearly before us, we have this day recommended their adoption for exclusive use 
in the public schools within the jurisdiction of the City School Board of which we are members. 

Nov. 3, 1875. 
Unanimous Re-adoption by the Board of Education, 

“ Resolved, that the following list of text-books be and is hereby designated and adopted for exclusive 
use within the jurisdiction of this Board, viz.: Willson’s Intermediate or Harper’s United States Readers. 
*** Adopted unanimously.” 

A true extract from the minutes of regular meeting of the Board of School Directors held this date— 
Nov. 15, 1875, H. A. Corny, Secretary Board of School Directors, 6th Division, New Orleans, La. 

. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to 
any teacher or school officer on application. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
OOK AGENTS, MTESTION: 


er proposes to open the fall campaign for 

book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 

f S ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
i has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 


Se pani. viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, LENNEP, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- | LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily | sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Ausortr. The Great 
understood by those not accustomed to making their | Religious CYCLOPEDIA of Biblical, Theological 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by | and clesiastical Literature; by M‘ CLINToO K an 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head | Strone. DR, LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest | (the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
dressmaker in the United — a Worth is to — works, Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- ress 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send c a raphe 7, 
postage stamp Sor Beane Cupsiogze. It represents 240 eS eS ee now York. 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, (i LETTS © aepaaaaR 
&c., that have over appeared in this country. Q17 7 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe. 
Address JAMES MoCALL & CO., male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE 
543 Broadway, New ¥ ork. Address P. 0. v IOKERY ¢ & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar i iT 
ATENT _KNIFE- - PLAITING MA- 
pent etna eaten nthe ween v- bmane CHINES, 3 sizes, $6 apiece. Will plait Velvet, 
$12 a day at home. Agents “wanted. Outfit and Crape, and all ‘kinds of Dress Goods. Sold at 116 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. M. ¥. SALLADE. 














54 West 14th St., near Macy's. 
364 Bowery, corner 4th Street. 


The largest stock of ‘Heme Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 
Ladies’ hair taken in exchange. 


COMBINGS 


made up by the newly-invented method, 50 cents per 
ounce and upward. 

Send for Dlustrated Price-List. Goods sent to all 
the States, when prepaid, free of all charges; or, 
C, 0. D., with privilege of examination. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST. 


I. 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Foxsrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume, (Vol. J.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 





II. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Franx Vinoent, Jr., Author 
of “The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


IIL. 

HALVES. ANovel. By James Payn, Author of “A 
Woman’s Vengeance,” “At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

IV. 


ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Mazon. LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

T hie is the third volume issued of the Douglass Se- 
ries of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75.— 
Eusebius. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. — Athenagoras. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. s 


OWEN GWYNNE’'S GREAT WORK. A Novel. 
By Lady Avevsta Nog. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VI. 
SMILES’S THRIFT. By Samurt Suires, Author of 
** Self-Help,” ‘‘Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 


sons,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with “Self-Help” and “* Character." 
VIL. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel. By 
Mary Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money,” &c. 8vo, Pa aper, 50 cents. 

VIIL. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wm. M. TAYLOR, D.D., Min- 
ister of the ‘Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Luthor of “David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Tx. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Farszon, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No- Land,” 
“ Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Lilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 
cents, - 


CASTELAR’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emrio Cas- 
TeLak. Translated by Mrs. Anruck AgnoLy, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


XII. 

GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Aunzs Dovstepay, Brevet Major- 
General U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XII. 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Karnartre Krxe, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “ Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XIV. 

CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 
By Wu Carterton, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
Beateanas. Square S8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50, 


XV. 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” “* Lost for Love,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cenis. 


XVI. 
LIFE OF THE REV. DOR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 


self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 
XVIL 
THE ye OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


ew Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





em Hanrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors. 


A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaso A. 
Sincer, manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 


GTAMPING ING PATTERNS, either Perforated 1 Paper or or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


Visiting Cards, wie your name finely 
printed, sent for on e have 100 styles. 








=a agar Wanted. ke samples sent for 
stamp. ye Puller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 

= nd stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 

. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 

$4 953" day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
Oe H. Burroro’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples. werth 04 
he 


free. Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
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= 
FACETLZ. 

A soy was recently presented with a jackknife, with which, boy- 
like, he cut and marked every thing that came in his way, from the 
dining-room table to the cat’s tail. A few days after he had become 
the RewGy poupeaner of the knife, his father was startled by seeing 
two men bringing home the young hopeful in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. His face was fearfully cut and bruised and covered with 
blood. The father, of course, was very much alarmed, and inquired 
of the boy who had hit him. R 

“ Nobody didn’t hit me,” the boy answered, between his sobs, “it 
was only a mule kicked me in the eye.” 

“ A mule kicked you in the eye, eh ?” echoed the father. “‘ Haven't 
I told you a thousand times or more that mules and gunpowder were 
_ fit things for boys to fool with? What were you doing to the 
mule ?” 

“T wasn’t foolin’ with him at all,” said the boy ; “1 was only tryin’ 
to cut my name on his back ?” 


—e—— 
KEEPING HER HAND IN. 

Exper Sister. “ Don’t be so lackadaisical, Kate ; it’s no good mop- 

ing about one who does not care for you.” 
ats. “Why not? At all events it won't hurt till 1 find one who 
oes.” ; 

InrernaTionaL Symsorism.—It is related that, in answer to Ma- 
dame De Staél’s allegation that “‘ every Englishman is an island,” Sir 
James Mackintosh wittily rejoined to Gouverneur Morris that “ every 
American is a Declaration of Independence.” 





A DARWINISM. 
Tue Missinc Links. 


Mrs. rop says she knows who the Alpine gla- 
cier is. He is a foreigner who carries a lump of putty 
in his hand and a pane of glass under his arm. 

—$—a———_— 


“WAJTING FOR THE VERDICT.” 
GERMAN Nvrsr. “Is it a Cherman or an Enklish 


amma. “ Well, I don’t know. You see, she was 
born in England, but my husband is German,” 

Geeman Nunez. “Ach, Séh! Zen ve vill vait to 

see vat lenkvetch she vill schbeak, and zen ve vill 


know.” ; 
AN ESSAY ON THE ELEPHANT. 


The elephant is an animal for which I have consid- 
erable respect, not only because he is such a “noble 
creature,” but possesses qualities which do 
not always accompany nobleness, namely, gentleness 
and an amiable disposition. - Of course the elephant 
won't allow himself to be made a fool of. Every edu- 
cated person knows the story of the facetious tailor, the 
poignant needle, the wounded proboscis, and the co- 
pious shower-bath. I have often thought, if I were a 
younger man, aud my affairs were in a more settled 
state, I would “go in” for an elephant. Don’t start. 
T'll explain why presently. I should certainly advise 
any young, man toward whom I had a friendly feelin 
to go buy an elephant. You'll say, ‘What mad- 
ness!” No, it isn’t. Wait a bit. I say again, young 
man, vee b me vy =e It won't cost more than two 
or three hundred dollars, or something of the kind, and 
what is that compared to an elephant? Nothing—a 
mere bagatelle, as the lively Frenchman would say. 
You must get a field for the noble animal, of course, 
and let it be a decent-sized one while you are about it. 
Remember an elephant isn’t a Newfoundland or a re- 
triever. He wants some 6 whenever he wants 
to stretch his. } Well, having yor your ele- 
phant, the next thing you have to do is to get mar- 
ried. Well, that’s not a very difficult affair, I should 
think. You've got your eye on a party already. per- 

? Of course you have. lright.. Don’t shilly- 
shally, but get hitched at once, right off the reel. 
In process of time you will be the proud possessor 
of As years roll on, 


children, and then how nice 
it will be for all the sweet 
little dears to take a ride 
on the elephant without the 
bother and expense of go- 


y 
charming wife's face will 
low with pleasure! How 
e children will scream with 
delight! Do you like the 
ee ? I should think so. 
Ay any in — ener 
emy. Get a young an 
while you are about it; he 
will get accustomed to your 
ways all the sooner. I need 
not say a word about the ele- 
phant diet. You've seen 
em fed at the —¥y =~ 
and so you know. 





on your considering cap (I 
presume you have got one), 
and keep it on for the space 
of ten minutes at least. RASH 





“BULLY! 


RASHER. 





through a large gate, which, by sccidaot or mlsbap, had fallen to tee 
rough a e Ww. or mishap, en to the 
— The An nahy on malt the earoreT. requested the hall- 

eeper, a wild-looking, thick- ied Paddy, “‘to hang the gate im- 
mediately.” The fellow trudged a as if to execute the order, and 
after ame time had elapsed, Fournel, and was asked if he had done 

e job. 

“Och, yer honor,” said Pat, ‘I thried a long while to hang the 
gate, but faith, Sir, he wouldn’t hang.” * . 

“Where have you put it, then ?” 

“T have settled him, yer honor.” 

“‘ Why, what have you done with it ?” 

“Sure, master, I tuk hould ov him and threw him into the pond 
and dhrownded him.” ; 


Bre Narvrat.—The new rival of the ancient fame of the singin 
monee, the industrious a whistling oyster, and the learned 
pig is evidently the spelling 

—_—_>——_ 


It is said of Lord Norbury. that.he would at any time. rather lose a 
friend than a joke. On one occasion he began the sentence of death 
in this wiee; “‘ Prisoner at the bar, you: have been found guilty by a 
jury of your countrymen of the crime laid to your charge, and I must 
say iF agree with the verdict, for I see ‘scoun rel’ written in 
your face.” 

Here the prisoner interrupted with, “'That’s a strong reflection— 
from yout lordship.” 

Whereupon the judge, keenly appreciating the joke, commuted the 
sentence into transportation for seven years. 






































“* Now, General Washington, you jes’ cum an’ put on your shoes dis minit. De idea of you bein’ 
out-doors barefoot on de Lord’s Day! Why, folks will think you’re Irish!” 





BUCKWHEATS.” 








Ove oF Tut THtNGs EVERY Youne Man SHOULD KNOW 
HOW TO MAKE—Love, 
GQ 


LINES ON LEAP-YEAR. 


Hark, I hear a sound of croaking ; 
Frogs, in one — at joking 
Joining all their voices, say, 

“ This is leap-yéar.. Jump away ! 


“ Leap, ye various deer and stage, 
1 / Chamois, on Helvetian c ; 
4 Leap, ye goats, upon Welsh mountains; 
Leap, ye cataracts and fountains. 


“ Leap, all monkeys and baboons, 
Squirrels, possums, and raccoons, 
Antelopes, gazelles, and gnus, 
Catamounts and kangaroos. 


** Leopards, leap all you like fun, 
Lions, tigers, every one ; 
Panthers, pumas, and jaguars, 
Leap—if but against your bars. 


“* Horses, carrying men to hounds, 
Leap all intervening bounds, 

Fences, hedges, brooks, and dikes, 
Gates, and palings crowned with spikes. 


“ Steed, careering in the race 
Over the flat or Socpte cham, 
Leap, without a balk or check, 
Lest thy rider risk his neck. 














“ Leap, ye salmon, and, ye trout, 
From the purling streams leap out ; 
Leap, ye grasshoppers and fleas ; 
Hop and skip, ye mites in cheese. 


“ Yah, ye toads and tritons all, 

Newts and slow-worms, creep and craw! ; 

Slug and snail and spider too— 

Leap-year’s not the year for you!” 
—_—_—_———— 

It is told of a map agent that on a recent trip he was 
attacked by highway robbers, who demanded his mon- 
ey. As he was too prudent to carry money in the 
country, they failed to make 
a haul out of their victim. 
But,” said the agent, ‘I 
have some splendid maps of 
the country oes with me, 
which I should like to show 
you ;” and in a twinkling he 
was off his horse, had a map 
stuck upon a pole, and ex- 

lained it so effectually that 

e sold each of the bandits 
a map, pocketed the money, 
and resumed his journey. 

—e—_—_—_ 


If children were well paid 
for all the work they do from 
the instant they begin going 
alone, they might accumu- 
late large wealth before the 
age of ten. 


——————_——— 
Marshal Soult once, show- 
ing the pictures he stole in 
Spain, stopped before one 
and remarked, ‘‘ I value that 
picture very much: it saved 
the lives of two estimable 
persons.” An aid-de-cam 
whispered in the listener's 
ear, “‘ He threatened to have 
them both shot immediately 
unless they gave it up.” 


RASHEST. 





